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Breer in PAPER | 


War necessities outweigh all other considerations, and Champion’s first job 
is to provide pulp and paper for the manufacture of products needed in 
winning the war. Yet paper is essential also to civilian industry and busi- 
ness, whose survival is vital to our future economy. Business must plan 
now for postwar activities, for Government says private enterprise is ex- 
pected to supply jobs for all who want to work. The paper industry coop- 
erates fully with government agencies in conserving critical materials and 
services. Within the limitations established, Champion strives 
to meet all demands that war is making upon its facilities; and 
in addition, supplies all it can to business to help maintain the 


sound American economy which the world finds so necessary. 











THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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Cbective ypography 


Typocrapuy can be dramatic and 
effective without making hand-drawn or 
“blown-up’ type lines or special decora- 
tive borders which require the use of 
war-needed metals. The good printer 
makes the best use of materials at hand. 
All that is required for good results is a 
little thought and more of just such in- 


genuity as he uses with other materials. 


He need look no farther than his own 
composing room for these materials. Big 
type, colorful and expressive scripts, in- 
teresting borders and ornaments, plus 


rules, supply all that is needed. 


The Ludlow-equipped printer can pro- 
duce typefaces in full range of sizes from 
4 to 240 pt. without limitation—roman, 
italic or script—borders, ornaments and 
decorative materials. He can produce job 
and display composition economically 
and well, and without a worry in the 


world about supply or restrictions, as the 


only metal used is that which actually 
goes into the printing form, and even 


this may be used over and over again. 


Scripts at an angle as a distinguish- 
ing feature? Sure, it’s easily done, and in 
slug units that stay in place and are 
easy to make up and lock up. Big display 
lines? Yes, in unlimited supply. Border 
units for all-over designs to save plate- 
making? Set one line and repeat-cast a 


thousand slugs. 


Ludlow-equipped printers, large and 
small, are serving their country’s war- 
time printing needs economically and 
efficiently. In every way possible, we are 
assisting these printers to keep their 


Ludlow equipments operating properly. 


While our manufacturing facilities are 
being devoted almost wholly to war pro- 
duction, we may be able to help you. If 
you have composition problems, please 


feel quite free to ask us for suggestions. 


Ludlow Typograph Company. . . 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


Set in Ludlow Bodoni Modern and Coronet Bold, and Elrod-cast rules 
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368,000 IMPRESSIONS 


That’s the number of these paper sentinels that are marching out in 
WESTON advertising this month to impress on the minds of your customers 
who buy printing for important records, forms, documents and correspond- 


ence this single thought: 
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309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
1 P. O. Box 1 Foreign $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. 


Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. i 00, Toronto.) 
d-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1943, Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 
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TRUCKLOADS 
of AMMUNITION 


...a minute, could be shot by 
a Civil War division of 1500 


infantrymen. 









TRUCKLOADS 
‘of AMMUNITION 
... was the fire power, per 


minute, of a division in World 


War I. 































TRUCKLOADS 
of AMMUNITION 


... are shot in a minute of com- 
bat by an armored division to- 
day ... 5000 pounds of metal 
in 4 of a second... to say noth- 
ing of the great mass of metal 
used in the mechanized equip- 
ment itself. 




























































T TAKES a half-ton of scrap to make every ton of armament. Industry's 
duty is to find and turn over 140,000 tons of scrap metal daily. Without 
that scrap there may be only half enough ships, half enough tanks, half 
enough guns and half enough progress toward victory. 

In no other industry is scrap disposal facilitated with incentives like 
those of the Miller Wartime Scrap Allowance Plan. You are invited to enlist 
your obsolete and “border-line” printing machinery as scrap for the war 
effort—and for post-war pressroom rehabilitation. Write for simple details. 




















| WARTIME SCRAP 
ALLOWANCE PLAN 






MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 























Sure, PAPER is needed to 


win the war! 






















Amazing changes are taking 

place in the paper field. We 
know a lot about them because 
we're making paper at the rate 
of a thousand miles a day. 
We're learning scores of new 
needs for paper products and 

fever better ways to meet them. 

' As these new worlds open up, 
we’re constantly exploring 
them. 


More than 149 million War 
Bonds, and 3 billion War 
Stamps have been sold —all 
printed on paper. 






















144 billion ration stamps have 
been issued — paper stamps. 








It takes about 100 tons of paper 
to launch a new battleship. The 
paper required to design a new 
warplane weighs as much as the 
metal required to build it. 
























All our experience and all our 
facilities are concentrated on 
helping the war effort. But when 
materials are again available 
we will be able to supply many 
newand unusual papers to meet 
your needs. 






No doubt about it, paper is in 
there fighting in this war. 














But over and beyond these 
huge tonnage jobs, completely 
new papers have been devel- 
oped to step into the shoes of 
scarce materials. They are re- 
placing tin, steel, mica, cloth, 
rubber and leather. Wood fiber 
products are being pressed into 
parts for planes — even for ma- 
chinery. And at the fighting 
fronts, special papers guard 
rations, and protect precious 
drugs needed in advanced 
dressing stations. 











In the meantime, Oxford mer- 
chants and Oxford salesmen are 
at your service. 



























230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Mills at Rumford, Maine &West Carrollton,Ohio 


Western Sales Office: 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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GET THIS NEW HAMMERMILL SALES MAKER... 


... Lt will help your customers solve today’s problems 
.. «Lt will help you land more profitable orders 





Business for you in this “junk heap” desk 


You have customers in responsible 
war production jobs. Men working 
hard for victory. But many are handi- 
capped by lack of time, slowed down 

E by desks piled with details that keep 

them from important work. 

These men need to clear their desks, 
‘multiply’? themselves for more vital 
jobs. Show them how paper and 
printing can help them do that, and 

’ you'll get their printing orders. 

a Hammermill’s new little book, ‘“‘Rec- 
ipe for an Orderly Desk,” by William 
Feather, can aid you in getting those 
orders. It shows 8 printed forms to 
help customers organize their work, 
get rid of details . . . forms you can 
sell today. 

Get copies of this new book now. Use 
them to show your customers how the 
right kind of printing can take a load 
off their desks and off their minds. 

















Business for you in this national advertising New Book Shows HowTo: 3. P \ desis 
: » Pass along details 


Your customers are reading about ‘Recipe “" % 

for an Orderly Desk’’ in ilemernt pi He tea hnde te aaa ea 
tisements in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Business Week and other magazines. 
Be sure you have books to give them. Mail 
coupon or write for free copies today. 






2. Organize information 5. Get work done on time 



















Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Please send—free—one copy of “‘Recipe for an Orderly Desk’’. 
After looking it over, I’ll let you know how many I need for 
distribution to my customers. 


SO eee ee ce es ee coy 








For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 
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When you want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


DON’T TAKE our word alone for the fact that Rising papers will give 
your business letters the presence and authority they deserve. 


Get your printer’s impartial opinion. He knows how important it 
is to use the finest quality paper to get the finest printing results. That 
is why for years we have been supplying these same experts with 
papers for letterheads as well as many other specialty uses. 


You will find you pay no more for 
Rising quality. Three grades: Rising 
Bond (25% rag), Rising Line Marque 
(25% rag), Finance Bond (50% rag), 
Rising Parchment (100% rag). Prices 
on a par with other quality papers. The 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, 
Mass. 
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This is 
our challenge 
to your customers: 


ASK YOUR PRINTER— 
HE KNOWS PAPER! 


The advertisement 

on the left is one of a 
campaign appearing in 
TIME 

UNITED STATES NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 


ASK YOUR PRINTER-—-HE KNOWS PAPER 
§ When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 
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TRADITIONALLY -P-REPERReE bs -OeR 


EHE 


S ALESMEN-IN-PRINT” are even more necessary 
today than in Peacetime. The call to Colors 


has necessarily depleted the ranks of business 


to help fill the ranks for Uncle Sam. Conse- 


quently constructive direct adver- 


PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 


tising offers unlimited opportunities for the 
advertiser, printer and lithographer. Good 
papers like those made at Northwest will 
add greatly to the effectiveness of such usage, 


and thus aid in bringing Victory nearer. 


VICTORY Mer Cul PAPERS 


NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY +; €RE@QUET, MINNESOTA 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 7 





OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


something deeper than victory 


Behind victory stands the security of our 


children ... home . . . freedom as we know it. 
All are motivating forces that insure victory 
in this global struggle. 

These same concepts urge the American War 
Worker to give his all that those on fighting fronts 


may once again return to their way of life. 


It is so at GOSS 
* 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
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HELP SAVE TONNAGE! Now’s no time to because Maxopaque can be used for both 


burden transportation with excess paper letterpress and offset printing. Run your 


weight. Use Maxopaque for fine opacity in next job on Maxopaque for a good job, 


lighter weights. Saves storage space, too, thus conserving tonnage for the war effort. 





Moxopaque 


THE AETNA PAPER MILLS, DAYTON, OHIO... also manufacturers of Correct Bond 


Paper, too, must be foug | Ways days! 











Buy War Bonds Regularly 


Te industries that supply our boys the tools of | use Wytek Bond and Ledger. Tough sheets both, 
war have a terrific job to do. More production— __ they have the strength to withstand handling and 
more paper work—fewer trained people. In these repeated battering in business machines. This 
conditions there is no time to spare for papers —_strength—always the most famous Wytek feature 
-—now means more than ever to your customers. 


Which explains why so many war industries WYTEK SALES COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


that cannot “take it.” 


Wrytek 


Bond & Ledger 





SOMETIMES AS MUCH AS 


Monotype Closely Fitted Machine-Set Faces 
Can Be Used to Save 
Paper, Ink, Presswork, Folding, Binding, Etc. 


In your search for means to offset the 
reduction in the quantity of paper 
stock you will be permitted to use 
during the coming year, do not over- 
look the advantages offered by the 
space-saving qualities of Monotype 
machine-set composition. 

The close fitting of Monotype roman 
and italic machine-set faces presents 
opportunities for the selection of text 
types which will result in space-sav- 
ings, and at the same time achieve a 
greater degree of readability and an 
improvement in typographic values. 


This saving in type space can be 
translated into savings in paper used 
and thus may easily compensate for 
the 10 per cent reduction in paper 
purchases which is required by Gov- 
ernment order, and will also induce 
savings in presswork, folding, bind- 
ing and other mechanical operations 
required to be performed. 


Printers everywhere can employ 
these advantages, either through the 
use of their own Monotype machines 
or by using the facilities of Monotype- 
equipped trade composition houses. 


Save Paper by Using Space-Saving Monotype Machine Composition! 


FOR VICTORY 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





Composed in Monotype Squareface, Stymie and Stylescript 


For Index to Advertisers, See “Classified BUYERS GUIDE” in Back 














‘D ON 'T look a gift horse in the mouth” 
& 


But when you lay your money on the line... it pays to look 


If paper were just paper, always alike in quality, 
appearance and price, printers and advertisers 
wouldn’t have to be careful. But paper isn’t 
identical. It may be weak. It may crack in 
folding. It may have an uninteresting surface. 
It may not print well. Lots of costly, annoying 


things can happen in paper. They cause waste. 


Here at the Beckett mill we have been making 
paper nearly a century. We should know how to 
avoid the errors that cause paper trouble and 


we think we do, so far as is humanly possible. 


Moreover we have always concentrated on papers 


of sound quality at moderate prices. We have es- 


tablished a reputation and we intend to keep it. 


These are some of the reasons why Buckeye 
and Beckett papers are regarded throughout the 
printing industry as standard goods and are ev- 
erywhere accepted with confidence. They include 
such famous brands as Buckeye Cover, Beckett 
Cover, Ohio Cover, Buckeye Text, Beckett Text, 
Tweed Text, Beckett Offset and Beckett Opaque. 


Beckett papers are obtainable in every center. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


12 When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 
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FAMOUS BRANDS: 
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CONSOLIDATED (22Z2/ PAPERS 
AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


The pioneering developments of our steel industry 
are typical of a long list of American achievements 
in almost every field. One... of utmost importance 
to the Publishing, Printing and Advertising world 
... came in 1935 when Consolidated introduced 
enamel coated paper made so economically it could 
be sold in the price range of uncoated stocks. 


What a boon Consolidated Coated 
has been to printing, publishing, 
and advertising!! Priced as low as, 
or lower than, uncoated stocks, it can 
be used for brochures and publica- 
tions for which coated paper would 
otherwise be prohibitive in price. 


Another Important Fact: Printers, publishers 
and advertisers have learned that the high opacity 
and bulk of Consolidated Coated Papers permit 
substantial weight reductions without materially 
lessening the appearance or thickness of publica- 
tions or brochures. Stepping-down basic weight 
specifications helps conserve paper and aids users 
to comply with war restrictions on paper con- 
sumption with minimum decrease in press runs. 
ee e@ 

Produced and coated in four grades, 

one of the famous Consolidated 

brands (listed at the left) is almost 

certain to meet your requirements. 
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BOOKS 


Peer reeeeeceeeeereceeccereceryy 


eThese authors “share knowledge” 
so you also may be superior as an 
executive, craftsman, or student. 


PROOFREADING 


Complete Desk Book, The........ $2.50 

By C. O. S. Mawson and J. W. Robson. A man- 
ual on the printed word—from style, grammar, 
book makeup, preparing and editing manuscripts, 
to handling proof and indexing. 381 pages. 8vo. 


Dictionary of Printing Terms... .$1.75 
By Frank Pearson. Definitions of time-honored 

graphic arts terms and newer words. 

English for Printers—How to Master It 
(ITU Unit V) By J. H. Chambers . $2.60 


Kak KKK Kk Se 
Te Oe 


How Divide the Word........... $2.00 
By A. A. Mayerstein. 
Manual of Style................ $3.00 


By University of Chicago Press Staff. Tenth re- 
vised edition, ''A very paragon of style.''—Book- 
binding and Book Production. For thirty years it 
has carried the weight of authority. ''. . . has be- 
come an indispensable handbook and guide for 
those concerned with putting the written word 
into print.""—THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Meet Mr. Hyphen............... $1.50 

By Edward N. Teall. Word combinations, taken 
apart and put together again, reveal new meanings. 
Prootreading & Copy-Preparation .$7.50 


By Joseph Lasky. Complete, practical, orig- 
inal, invaluable. Nothing omitted. Endorsed by 
graphic arts press. 656 Pages. 





Putting Words to Work......... $2.50 
By Edward N. Teall. Subtitled: ''A Lively Guide 
to Correct and Vigorous English," it carries no 
reek of the student's lamp, is lively, breezy, and 
entertaining to read. Outlines fundamentals of cor- 
rect English and how application of these princi- 
ples every day will increase one's command of the 
language, both written and spoken. Cloth. 


Tip-Offs for Proofreaders........ $1.50 


By H. B. Cooper. A handbook for those who 
must know and do know. Fresh material about spell- 
ing, punctuation, word division, and everything it 
touches. Fascination at first reading makes you 
want to keep this book handy for reference. Cloth. 


25,000 Words Spelled, Divided & Ac- 
cented, By Leslie and Funk... .$1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Bibliotheca Typographia (Hart). .$2.50 
Block Printing Craft............ $3.50 


By R. W. Perry. Tells how to select and trans- 
fer designs, make tools, cut blocks, handle inks, 
and print from wood and linoleum blocks. 


Block Prints: How to Make Them. .$2.00 
Casting & Mixing Printers' Metals .$1.50 
Electro Deposition of Metals... .$7.50 
Embossing Board, Stewart's...... $1.25 


A convenient and satisfactory substitute for 
ordinary embossing composition. Easily handled 
and needs no heating or melting—just wet it and 
attach it to tympan, and let press run until dry. 
Sheets, 534 by 9/2, 12 for $1.25; large size, 9/2 by 
1/2, 12 for $2.50. Instructions included. 


Manual of Stereotyping (Goggin) .$5.00 
Get a complete new list now ready! 


Order direct from this. Enclose 
remittance—we’ll pay postage in U. S. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept. 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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apers 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zelierbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 
Corp.; General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co. 

CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; Arnold-Roberts; John 
Carter & Co.; Green & Low; Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons; Storrs & Bement Co.; Whitney-Anderson. 

D. of C.: R.P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade 
Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; a Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White; Zellerbach. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. 

IOWA: Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Central-Topeka. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Alco Paper Co. 

ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Mill Brand Papers, Inc.; Paper House of N. E.; 
Storrs & Bement Co.; Percy D. Wells; Whitney- 
Anderson. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; 
Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Central States Paper Co.; 
K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber 
Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Western Newspaper 
Union; Western Paper Co. 

N.J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; Lew- 
mar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman Paper 
& Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Canfield Paper 
Co.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Green & 
Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Linden- 
meyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; 
Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold Card & 
Paper Co.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; 
Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cincinnati Cordage; Cleveland Paper 
Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & 
Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach. 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 
tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 

R. 1: Arnold-Roberts Co.; John Carter & Co.; Narra- 
gansett Paper Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co. ; 
Sloan Paper Co. 

TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; 
C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Paper Co.; 
Richmond Paper Co.; Roanoke Paper Co. ; B.W.Wilson. 
WASH. Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Tacoma Paper & Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. 
WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Co.; Woelz Bros. 




















































No Muzzle 


for 
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The Office of War Information, 
applauding the nation’s adver- 
tisers for their steady support of 
the many campaigns necessitated 
by war, asks even greater support 
during the days ahead. 

O.K. It will be done... in spite 
of WPB limitations on paper... 
in spite of WPB restrictions of 
photo-engravers’ copper and zinc 
.+. in spite of the fact that many 
national magazines have no more 
space to sell. 

Advertisers don’t muzzle easily 


...and the creators of advertising 


Advertising 


are resourceful. They’ll “get the 
message through!” 

Printers and lithographers will 
be busy this year, for the upsurge 
in direct and direct-mail adver- 
tising has already begun. And in 
this upsurge, Mead, Dill & Col- 
lins, and Wheelwright papers will 
continue to carry the impact of 
patriotic promotion to those on 
the home front. ... Rely on this. 
Rely on “Paper Makers to Amer- 
ica” and the nation-wide network 
of informed Mead merchants to 


help you help OWI. 


U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS: The best buy in paper today! 


Offering a completely diversified line of 
papers in colors, substances, and surfaces 
for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond, Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols 
and Indexes; D & C Black & White, Print- 
flex, Canterbury Text, and De & Se Tints. 


SALES OFFICES 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Boston 
Kingsport 


Philadelphia 
Dayton 


New York 
Chicago 
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/OUTSTANDING Quauiry 


MV Vl 
I) Because of Patawite’s remarkable strength and unusu- 


ally smooth printing surface it is being specified on 
more and more light-weight jobs. Folders, adver- 
tising broadsides, office forms, air mail stationery, 


carbon copy paper are just a few of its many uses. 





Under wartime restrictions it is impossible to meet 
all the needs of Patawite. From time to time our 
stocks may be low but in filling orders we assure 
you we shall be guided by the fair policies for which 
we have been known during our fifty-eight years of 


manufacturing quality papers. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
K ristol, Pennsylvania 


340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK «Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 


WEST COAST PLANT: 
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THE PT CREW 
PACKS A FEARFUL PUNCH 





To be sure-footed as 4 cat with the “sea-legs” of @ foremast 
hand .-- with the eyes of an owl, the digestion of an 
ostrich for taking plain fare and still keeping metabolism 


eshect . . oem able to resist burning sun and icy spray 4S 


the Storm-Petrel—that in brief is your picked PT boatman. 
Obviously not every smart and husky man-jack will do. PT 


crews must be hand picked by every scientific test know® to 


medicine and psychology. 


d is selected by printers because it’s a water” 


Adirondack Bon 
it printed, 


marked 100% sulpbite bond paper that can take 
typed, or written. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd St. ge New York, N. Y. 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
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EVENG HREM EHEE EOOES... TODAY 


We are helping him finish the job wished 

on us by Schicklgruber and Hirohito. 

We didn’t want it, but now that we’re in, 

we are exerting every effort to provide 

him with the proper tools. Speed is our 

walthword. That’s why the Cottrell plants are buzzing 24 

hours a day—to provide him with the tools of today which 
will dictate the peace of tomorrow. 

When peace and victory return to America — and only 

then — Cottrell again will turn to the welfare and progress 

of the printing and publishing business. Our experience 


and achievements of today and yesterday will gauge our 
stride to new standards in high speed, roll and sheet feed, 
black and multi-color presses. 


Cc. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, R. I. 


New York: 25 East 26th Street * Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 West 
Madison Street ¢ Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, 
Smyth-Horne Ltd., Chipstead, Surrey, England. 


Milwaukee, Wis. ° 




















School and Press .... 
i—— makers of 


merica 








Plymouth Colony was scarcely settled in 1620 
before children met in the “Dame” school using 
birchbark and charcoal to copy A B C’s traced in 
sand upon the floor. It was the dawn of education, 
the infancy of a tremendous readership destined to 
influence the world. Later, as little Red School- 
houses dotted the landscape, it became clear 
that the heart of America could be swayed by 
the printed page. And so the editor-printer 
became a Nation-builder, meeting the needs 





NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive 
Guide Book of Essential Wartime Printing and 
Lithography. 64 pages (8Y2" x 11”) of detailed de- 
scription and information on every government 
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of a growing country, and printing in its various 
forms becamea vehicle of progress and salesmanship. 
Today’s printing needs are more complex than 
ever. But the printer, alive to conditions and faith- 
ful to his tradition of whole-hearted service, has 
stepped promptly into the picture offering the 
power of the printed message as a means 
of creating group interest and assuring 
united action. Such help will solve many 
of today’s problems. 








public relations probler: which can be aided by 
printed promotion. We shall be glad to obtain a copy 
for you... or write direct to Graphic Arts Vic- 
tory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 
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DAYTON, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS « KNIFE 
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“You're 
Keeping 
Our 


Business 


h ] ” 
You l fu Publishers and printers say this to our 


Linotype Production Engineers who are 


helping the Press to maintain its compos- 
ing equipment and methods at customary 
high standards of production. 

With established governmental limita- 
tions, the health of the 





SINCE LINOTYPE 
. MATRICES are made 
Linotypes of the country | oF brass containing 


only virgin metals, old 


—like the health of the | brass matrices, rule, 


etc., should be turned 
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scrap pile via the local 


\' metals dealers. 
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shells setting mighty bonfires of patriotic enthusiasm 
and determination in the souls of Americans every- 
where ... flaming words that will sweep the earth 


lighting victory fires for democracy. 


WILFERD A. PETERSON 


| 
| ARTILLERY OF THE SPIRIT 
* Said a great general: ‘The human soul on fire is 
mankind’s greatest weapon.” Long rows of printing 
presses, reaching across the nation, are America’s 
| artillery of the spirit, Man the presses! They are 
God's guns, fighting on God's side. From these roar- 
ing guns shoot words of inspiration, persuasion, 
courage, faith . . . words that will burst like great 
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Texas Printer Reports Success 


With Wom en Workers Rein Company, of Houston, 


has been employing female 


help in all departments for many months, with highly satisfactory results @ By Charles N. Tunnell 


ARROOM HANGERS-ON in the Gay 
B Nineties had a ditty that ran: 

“Let the women do the work, 
while the men sit around all day.” 
But today, the matter of letting the 
women do the work is the nearest 
solution to the manpower shortage 
the average printer has found. 

Women in printing plants are 
nothing new, for women have done 
most of the bindery work in most 
shops for years, and there are plenty 
of female linotype operators, a few 
compositors, press operators, and 
others—but in so far as the average 
printer is concerned, his female 
workers have been restricted to the 
bindery. 

When Uncle Sam took the cream 
of the young men for armed service, 
and war manufacturing attracted 
some other workers, Harold Rein, 
president of the Rein Company, 
printer, of Houston, Texas, started 
recruiting and training new women 
for all types of production jobs, even 
in departments of the plant in which 
they had never worked before. 

Today, after months of experi- 
ence with female workers, Mr. Rein 
is thoroughly sold on the idea of 
filling production gaps with female 
workers. His experiences may be 
helpful to other printers who have 
considered this problem without do- 
ing anything about the matter. 

Mr. Rein explains: “Naturally the 
first step in employing of women 
workers is to find the women—and, 
for the most part, we have hired 
inexperienced workers. We have al- 
ways believed the best workers for 
our shop are the ones we train and 
we don’t have to untrain. It has 
worked with men, so we have tried 
the idea with women. 


Copyright, 


“We have no set method of locat- 
ing or hiring women workers. We 
get them through other employes 
who tell friends to apply, through 
employment agencies, through vari- 
ous other channels. 


Mr. Rein explains the percentage 
of women who actually stick with 
this: “Out of every five girls we put 
to work, four won’t show up the 
second day. The fifth girl may be 
dumb and can’t learn and we have 


This girl is operating a small lithograph press, having a speed of over thirty thousand an hour 


“Our experience, though, has con- 
vinced us that the best female 
worker is the young widow with 
children. Such a woman needs to 
work; she is serious; and she is 
seeking a profession rather than a 
short time job for extra money, and 
will tie in and learn.” 

The Rein Company has no set 
course of training for women work- 
ers—the trainees are put to work 
under the direction of a skilled 
workman doing the actual job. No 
time is lost in getting them into 
productive work. 


1943, Tradepress Publishing Corporation 


to let her go, or she may develop 
into an efficient worker. 

“Of the girls that stick, we have 
some mighty fine ones. We put them 
on a production job with either a 
man or a woman to supervise and 
work with the new employe. 

“The women who actually stick 
become efficient very quickly, and, 
much to our surprise, the attitude 
of the men in the shop has been 
tolerant and helpful. They are per- 
fectly willing to give the girls the 
benefit of their experience, and to 
help smooth the rocky road. 
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This woman has hung up a 


record in making plates for the offset presses in 


the Rein plant. She follows through to the pressroom to make sure her plates will print properly 


“They don’t resent having women 
in the plant at the presses, photo 
equipment, and other jobs, and they 
are patient and willing to teach the 
girls who show a willingness to 
work. 

“While we use most of the women 
on night shifts; we use some women 
on each shift. We work women nine 
hours to comply with the state law 
for female workers and we find 
them willing and capable of doing 


any job they are strong enough to 
do—and we have women who can 
roll a large 500-pound roll of paper 
around and handle heavy work just 
as easily as a man can do the job.” 

The Rein Company has a woman 
platemaker in the lithography de- 
partment who is excellent. “Many 
times there is friction between the 
platemaker and the press workers,” 
says Mr. Rein, “for the platemaker 
will blame the pressman and the 


pressman will blame the plate for 
any trouble. 

“With this woman platemaker, we 
have no trouble for she follows the 
plate through, sets it up, and makes 
the test to be positive that her plate 
will do the job right.” 

This plant has a woman composi- 
tor who was experienced before 
coming to the firm, but the other 
women have all been trained in this 
particular shop. 

One of the girls operates a small 
rotary lithography press that is one 
of the fastest presses in the country, 
30,000 impressions an hour. Other 
girls operate presses—some putting 
on their own plates and doing their 
own makeready and all other work. 
Some of the women simply operate 
presses or do whatever job that is 
assigned after the job is started for 
them. 

Although women operate some 
color presses in this shop, the larg- 
est presses are staffed by all male 
workers because the work is heavy; 
however, if the time comes for 
replacement in this department, 
women may be employed success- 
fully for that work. 

In the bindery, one man sets the 
folding machines, while girls start 
and operate the automatic folding 
machines. Men do the cutting, but 


On the three-color offset press at left, men are used as pressmen, girls as helpers. Women do a better job on the collator at the right than men 
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Mr. Rein can see no reason why 
capable women cannot operate cut- 
ting machines, too. 

All cased-in or hard-bound book 
binding is done by women in this 
shop—and women have proved to 
be decidedly better at book-sewing 
machines. 

“We pay our women workers on 
about the same basis as male em- 
ployes doing the same job,” says Mr. 
Rein. “In other words, whenever 
we hired a seventeen- or eighteen- 
year-old boy to start training him 
for a job, we had a fair base pay set 
up for this class of worker. 

“Now when we hire a woman 
without experience, we pay her just 
aS we would a young man and ad- 
vance her pretty fast according to 
the way she does the work. But on 
the whole, women give us just as 
good production as men doing the 
same job, and as they reach a high 
degree of efficiency, we advance 
their pay to the level of male work- 
ers with like experience. 

“As we already had bindery girls, 
we naturally had rest room and 
sanitary facilities for female work- 
ers, something that is required by 
law. We have found women as ca- 
pable and willing as men during 
normal times. 

“With the world at war, women 
will have to be utilized to fill the 
gaps in the ranks of printing work- 
ers. We believe many women are 
going to qualify for permanent jobs 
in this industry and they will be an 
asset to the printing trades.” 


60th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
+48 OF THE INLAND PRINTER b+ 


Curving Type Lines 

How many times have you cussed 
and fumed over a line of type when 
the layout showed it to be curved? 
It is a tough job, isn’t it? 

The Wrenn Paper Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, recently sent out a 
blotter which publicized a method 
which makes this curving of type 
lines very easy. It was illustrated 
by the use of a curved line of type 
on the blotter. 

The method is this: Place a strip 
of adhesive tape along one side of 
the type to be curved, and curve the 
line to fit your layout. 

Surround this type with metal 
furniture in a square. Mix plaster 
of paris with water and pour into 
the mold around the type. As soon 
as it hardens, lock it up and print as 
usual. 


Instructing Women Workers in Press Feeding 
by Eugene St. John 


@ So much interest has been shown in training women employes for the 
various departments, and so many specific questions have been asked, 
that this article takes up one phase of the training program—the 
training of women as press feeders—and covers it in more detail than 
would be possible in the regular Pressroom Department.—The Editor. 


@ THE BEGINNER on the press can 
start printing jobs at low speed when 
the stock, such as envelopes, card- 
board, and heavy flat paper, is easy 
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WOMEN 
WORKERS mY 
TOTAL 


13,000,000 


If the Government is compelled at 

any time to conscript women for 
war work, it will have available a female 
“labor force’”’ of nearly 13,000,000, or 
about one-fourth of all women over 14 
in the country, according to the Census 
Bureau. And, we might add, if the life 
underwriter is compelled at any time to 
prospect among women, he will have 
available a female prospect list of 
nearly 13,000,000 workers. 


The census showed that 25 per cent 
of the more than 10,000,000 persons 
employed by 184,000 factories were 
women, and that 34.1 per cent of the 
4,600,000 employes in 1,770,000 retail 
stores were women, an increase from 
30.0 per cent recorded in 1935. 


So important has the fair sex become 
to the industries of New York and 
California that these states have sus- 
pended the limits on working hours for 
women. Other states are considering 
such a move. The trend is quite clear. 
Women are going into industry as never 
before, and, for the most part, they are 
making the grade. When peace comes 
there are bound to be readjustments 
but still, despite setbacks, women are 
likely to consolidate their gains in the 
industrial world, says Don Samson in 
“Forbes” magazine. 
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The Franklin Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Illinois, devoted an issue of its house-organ 
to women in industry. This was one of the ads 


to feed. At the start, safety first as 
far as the feeder’s hands are con- 
cerned should be stressed. Teach 
her that a smashed form can al- 
ways be repaired, but a missing fin- 
ger can never be replaced. 

Next important: get the sheet up 
to the guides. Depend on the throw- 
off or trip at first and run at low 
speed until you can get every sheet 
up to the guides. All sheets should 
be fed to register because a strike- 
in, due to pull-out, afterthought, or 
other cause, may later be called for. 

In connection with feeding a 
platen press, where most start to 
learn: easy feeding depends first on 
easy separation of the sheets, the 
edges of which may have become 
welded together by a dull paper- 
cutter knife so the beginner should 
first be taught how to roll out a lift 
and wind and jog the sheets easily, 
something some never learn. The 
trick is to so wind and handle the 
sheets that they and the air accom- 
plish the jogging without any pat- 
ting or hammering with the hand. 


PUT HER AT EASE 

Naturally the beginner is under 
tension, and anything that might 
“rattle” her should be avoided. The 
feedboards on so many old platen 
presses are not firmly secured and 
the sheets tend to slide about, mak- 
ing it difficult for the beginner to 
pick up the single sheet. Often the 
feedboard may be tightened with 
the screw-bolts and nuts provided 
to firmly hold to the lower (deliv- 
ery) table but, if not, thick rubber 
bands criss-crossed around the feed 
table will keep the lifts or sheets 
from sliding around and possibly 
falling on to the floor or, worse still, 
into the press. 

The feeder should be taught al- 
ways to stop the press with the 
rollers in the lowest position, so as 
to clear the form, when she leaves 
it. A brake saves much time in 
stopping the press and may prevent 
a smashup, starting with workup, 
pull-out, or insecure lockup. 
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Especially should the beginner be 
taught to note any unusual sound 
while the press is running. Loose 
quoins generally make themselves 
heard before falling out. If the 
press is running continuously, it 
should be oiled once each day, just 
before starting to feed after obtain- 
ing final okay to run. 


OILED TYMPAN EASES FEEDING 

It is a distinct aid to easy feeding 
to oil the tympan, whether it is 
treated or untreated manila tym- 
pan paper. The sheet may be fed in 
and also withdrawn more easily. 
Advantages of a thin transparent 
manila tympan on a platen press 
are obvious. 

The finger nails should be long 
enough to pick up the sheets read- 
ily. Glycerin on the finger tips is a 
great help on a cold morning. 

Some sheets feed more easily off 
the top of a lift (pile), others can 
be handled more easily when rolled 
or fanned out. 

As the feeder gains in experience 
from practice, she should cultivate, 
like a pianist or a typist, a rhythmic 
coordination of the left and right 
hands, so that the left hand sets the 
pace in speed and has the printed 
sheet withdrawn before the right 
hand shoves the next (blank) sheet 
to the gages; without this codrdina- 
tion, the left hand fights the right. 


FEEDING CYLINDER PRESSES 

Hand feeding of the cylinder 
press also is easier if the lifts are 
well rolled out and properly placed 
in relation to the front and side 
guides. Cylinder press feeding is 
easier than platen press feeding be- 
cause both of the feeder’s hands are 
used to separate, wind, and shove 
the sheet to the guides. 

Whenever practicable, as on the 
larger cylinder presses, it is cus- 
tomary to provide the hand feeder 
with a seat. As a rule, hand feeding 
a platen press from a sitting posi- 
tion is not comfortable. 

Some operations, such as changing 
tympans and drawsheets, putting 
on packing, and cutting overlays, 
follow strict rules which permit no 
deviations. Either you do it right or 
you make a mess of it. 

Two excellent helps of great im- 
portance are a special high-grade 
steel overlay knife which holds its 
edge a long while and the rather 
rare accomplishment of knowing 


how to sharpen it and hold the cor- 
rect taper for easy cutting of thin 
papers. Another help to easy and 
neat makeready is the special over- 
lay paste in collapsible tubes. 

It is the duty of management to 
make sure that the beginner’s vi- 
sion is excellent or else properly re- 
inforced with glasses. It is hard to 
think of any work done so rapidly 
and with a tolerance of .001 inch, 
to say nothing of the thousand and 
one variations in materials which 
confront the pressroom worker, in 
which perfect vision is more desir- 
able than in presswork. 


SOME WORKERS NEVER KNOW 

In spite of that difficulty, press- 
men and assistants will grope and 
stumble along for years wondering 
why a fellow worker with better 
vision or good glasses outdoes them 
in performance. You must see the 
guides and gages and every sheet’s 
edge that contacts them, or else 
your vision is not up to par for this 
work. 

It is well known that old feeders, 
half blind, can get the sheets up to 
the guides both when sober and al- 
most “tight” but they work under a 
fearful handicap when they cannot 
see clearly. So it turns out that 
many old timers with a world of 
experience and the best of inten- 
tions cannot be trusted on the night 
shift. 

As one foreman said: “Bill has 
few superiors in makeready and 
press operation but when it comes 
to holding to color, especially at 
night, he appears to be as blind as 
a bat and I simply cannot put him 
on, no matter how badly I need 
him.” 

A checkup of vision at the start 
should be followed by others at reg- 
ular intervals. 


DIFFERENCES IN PEOPLE 

At the very beginning of the nov- 
ice’s breaking in, the management 
should keep in mind certain varia- 
tions in the human element leading 
to one beginner being able to learn 
all or part of a trade quicker than 
another although apparently both 
are endowed with about equal in- 
telligence. ambition, patience, and 
in most respects in the same gen- 
eral class mentally. 

In breaking in beginners this 
variation should be kept in mind 
else time will be wasted training 


prospective pressmen and _ assist- 
ants who would do better in some 
other trade or vocation. The varia- 
tion shows quickly and the inelig- 
ibles should be discarded for the 
best interests of both the employer 
and the employe. 


WORK MUST BE INTERESTING 

Lack of interest in new work is a 
sure sign of ineligibility; you can 
do nothing well and speedily that 
fails to interest you. Better drop the 
tiresome task at once. 

If you can teach beginners to be- 
come good feeders and assistants 
in, say, a couple of months you are 
accomplishing something, but to ex- 
pect to turn out pressmen rapidly 
is something else again. 

We have seen able pressroom 
foremen try to make good press- 
men out of their own brothers, ex- 
ercising a world of patience, and 
fail time and again. The pressman’s 
trade is full of uncertainty and 
grief; few parts of it are set, settled, 
and dependable and it requires a 
chap with peculiar traits and ac- 
complishments to succeed. 

As we look back across the years 
and recall a couple of dozen boys 
who entered the printing industry 
in the same great pressroom we did 
and in the same year, it is surpris- 
ing to find how few stuck. 


PRESSMEN SPECIALIZE TODAY 

A pressman of parts is given a 
journeyman’s card after five years 
of intensive training and he may be 
good in the line in which he worked 
during those five years but there 
are now so many divisions of print- 
ing with a tremendous increase in 
specialties that a pressman good in 
one line cannot always pass the test 
period in another. 

To add to the confusion, the av- 
erage print shop of today has so 
many different types of presses that 
the demands on the incoming new 
pressman are much more exacting 
than they were yesterday. Through 
some quirk of fate a pressman who 
had become expert on one of the 
standard oldline cylinder presses 
might have to take a job where four 
or five different makes of more 
modern presses make up the press- 
room equipment, each the child of 
a different inventor’s brain. Need- 
less to say that to get by and main- 
tain production requires “what it 
takes.” 
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Inquiries received by the Press- 
room department mention hand- 
fed presses which are more difficult 
for a woman than the smaller auto- 
matic cylinders because the lift of 
sheets to be carried up the steps 
and laid on the feedboard is neces- 
sarily heavy because of the greater 
dimensions of the sheets. By some 
hook or crook it would be necessary 
to get some kind of a male to do 
this porter work, which is beyond 
the physical strength of the average 
woman. The loading and operating 
of automatic feeders and moving 
trucks loaded by the delivery can 
be done by two women. 


LEAVE HEAVY WORK FOR MEN 

The handling of rollers of a large 
cylinder press is difficult work for a 
woman and handling large forms 
even with racks is not easy. Oiling 
the parts of a cylinder press be- 
neath the bed is not a job a woman 
would fancy nor would she take 
kindly to washing up a large cylin- 
der press with full complement of 
rollers, so you would need a male 
lurking in the background for all 
the heavy and dirty chores. Rubber 
or other gloves could be used for 
washing up by women on smaller 
presses where physical strain is less. 

A beginner can be taught the op- 
eration of an automatic feeder in 
eight or ten hours. It is customary 
to break in a beginner in install- 
ment lessons of, say, an hour or 
two a day. Most pick it up better 
by not trying to grasp everything in 
one long lesson. 


CAN WOMEN HOLD JOBS? 

Of course, in the final analysis, 
the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. The leading question then 
is, are women successfully operat- 
ing in large pressrooms? The an- 
swer is “yes.” 

Most of these cases are where the 
individual woman’s interest is prac- 
tically that of an owner, as in print 
shops operated codperatively by the 
members of religious organizations. 

In conclusion, it would be highly 
desirable for you to have at least 
one male pressman of ripe experi- 
ence in your field, even if he is well 
along in years, in charge of your 
pressroom, and as many males as 
may be necessary to take on the 
very heavy and dirty chores. These, 
with a likely staff of “Amazons,” 
should enable you to carry on. 


Small Plants, Too, Can Profit by 
Selling House-Organ Contracts 


@ THE HOUSE-ORGAN by any other 
name, that helps to keep the presses 
rolling at efficiency speed, can spell 
out as sweet a refrain on the time 
sheets and billing ledgers of the 
small printing plant. 

New Mezxico—a_ state-sponsored 
publication of the Sunshine State— 
plays a part for the’Valliant Print- 
ing Company, of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, similar to that of the well 
established trade papers for the 
larger printing companies of the 
industrial east. 

With its thirty-six to forty pages 
and cover, and 8,000 copies monthly, 
the magazine exerts a steadying in- 
fluence, like a ship’s gyroscope, 
against the troughs and swells of 
job orders in the uncertain times of 
war. 

The magazine started out some 
years ago as a bulletin of the State 


By Bremont Kuineushy 


success of the publication argues 
that wherever a sufficient number 
of people have common interests to 
promote the sponsored magazine is 
an ideal medium to do tke job. 

Yes, the tourist business is prac- 
tically out for the duration, but so 
deeply has this magazine pene- 
trated into the life and spirit of 
New Mexico that, when the new 
governor, John J. Dempsey, de- 
clared in January, 1943, that it 
would be a shame to discontinue 
the friendly contacts the magazine 
had established for the state, he 
was applauded by newspapers and 
backed up by the unanimous senti- 
ment of business and professional 
men in all sections. 

The magazine is operated on a 
non-profit basis. Three state de- 
partments use its columns for their 
official announcements and private 


This new plant was built several blocks from the business district, but customers followed readily 


Highway Department. As the better 
highways drew more and more 
tourists to the scenic Southwest for 
vacation trips it grew in size and 
quality until now it makes its own 
way on hundreds of news-stands. 
Eighty-five per cent of its circu- 
lation, however, is bought on an an- 
nual basis by people in and out of 
the state, about half-and-half. The 


advertising brings in the revenue 
that determines its size and quality. 

In a way, the Valliant Printing 
Company made this job its own by 
keeping pace in facilities with the 
expanding ideas of the magazine’s 
progressive editor, George Fitzpat- 
rick, over a period of years. Produc- 
tion ideas, such as the use of color- 
graph plates printed over regular 
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black-and-white halftones for two- 
color effects on the covers are con- 
stantly being suggested by Valliant. 

Now that the war is on, with pa- 
per and supplies being doled out, 
and skilled help hard to find, few 
other printers in New Mexico bid 
for the job in 1943, when all had a 
chance, and none: underbid the 
plant with the job in hand. One 
reason was that Valliant had placed 
production on a high and exacting 
level. 

Except for special occasions when 
the larger presses are required, the 
magazine is put out on a 28- by 
42-inch Miehle. Runs of eight pages 
a day start on the 17th of the 
month preceding publication date. 
It is always ready for distribution 
on the 25th. 

Ben Herrick, shop superintend- 
ent, has found that there are five 
“musts” that enter into the success- 
ful production of a magazine of this 
type in the small plant: 

1. Definite closing date. Missing 
the news-stands, even by a day, is 
bad for circulation. 

2. A uniformly good job through- 
out, every issue. 

3. Accurate proofreading. 

4. A well equipped shop, espe- 
cially as to presses. 

5. Good color printing for covers. 

Not only is the magazine job a 
stabilizer of volume for Valliant, 
but it is a business-getter, too. More 
than once, buyers have come in 
with ideas for a quality piece of 
printing. and said: “We want some- 
thing like you are doing for New 
Mexico magazine.” 

Remarks such as this are an in- 
centive to every employe to give 
extra attention to the quality of 
every issue of the magazine. Re- 
membering that every copy is a 
silent salesman for the firm, greater 
pains are taken, and the thoughts 
of “that’s good enough” are fewer 
as time marches on. 

New Mexico magazine is the only 
medium of general interest in the 
state. Because it was so well estab- 
lished before the war it continues 
now in the role of codrdinator of 
thought and action among citizens 
of New Mexico and friends of the 
state outside, telling the story of 
New Mexico men and industries in 
the war, with a continuous thread 
of historical narration, so interest- 
ing to those who have come under 
the spell of the Great Southwest. 


Why Not Take the Double Talk 
Out of Our Grammar Books? | 


The part of speech to which a word 

belongs often cannot be definitely de- 
cided by looking at the word itself; we 
need to know how it is used. 
@ THAT KEEN ANALYST and expounder 
of the facts (and some theories) of 
English grammar and composition, 
Porter G. Perrin of Colgate Univer- 
sity, contributes this stimulating re- 
mark in his book “Writer’s Guide 
and Index to English” (Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago). 

He exemplifies: “hurry” may be a 
noun or a verb, as in “TI’ll hurry,” 
“we must hurry the job,” or “they 
were in a great hurry” (and what 
about “a hurry call’?); “home” 
may be used as a noun, a verb, an 
adjective, or an adverb (“go home 
at once’). 

My favorite illustration, in Proof- 
room, has been the word “iron”: 
iron is a metal; the laundry irons 
a shirt; this is an iron pot. 

Professor Perrin backs up the 
part-of-speech idea with the con- 
cept of functional variation: verb 
used as noun, noun used as adjec- 
tive, and so on. In Proofroom the 
expression apple tree is taken not as 
a noun modified by another noun 
functioning as an adjective, but as 
noun qualified by another noun, a 
NOUN OF IDENTIFICATION. And now 
the fat’s in the fire! 

The “used-as” formula is clever 
and handy, but it is not bed rock. 
An ingenious device, yes; but, after 
all, a makeshift. To me it seems an 
evasion, a dodge, a sidestep, a some- 
thing-just-as-good offering. If “ap- 
ple” in “apple tree” is an adjective, 
shouldn’t a tree with more apples 
be properly called an appler tree? 
Is the biggest railroad station in the 
state the railroadest station? 

Mr. Perrin recognizes this diffi- 
culty. The phenomenon of part-of- 
speech adaptability (source of much 
of the richness of English) he clas- 
sifies under the label of “conver- 
sion of parts of speech.” He says: 

One of the most convenient forms of 
conversion is the use of a noun in the 
adjective function: the art room; a 
baseball game; the high school gymna- 


sium; a basement tenement. Most of 
these do not attain to full conversion, 


ashs Edward N. Teall 


that is they do not become complete 
adjectives so that they can be com- 
pared, yet they serve as adjectives and 
have to be construed as adjectives. 

The professor then proceeds to 
remark that “conversion” is a fea- 
ture of colloquial rather than for- 
mal English; and I take a quick 
squint at a few formal texts in the 
bookcase at my elbow, for a rather 
superficial but interesting test of 
his theory. 

First, Carl Sandburg’s “Abraham 
Lincoln” (Harcourt, Brace): news- 
paper items, spring night, snake 
bite (but dramshop, lawsuit, ox- 
gag); barbecue pit, corn crop, ex- 
clamation point, Taylor politicians, 
cotton planter, stump speaker, train 
robbery, land office. 

Next to come to hand is “The 
Short Stories of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson” (Scribner). Whether it’s the 
work of the famous author or of the 
publisher’s stylist, this book is heav- 
ily hyphened: night-bird, oak-tree, 
tree-top. But also: street corner, 
night air, Judgment Day, village 
church, railway expenses, summer 
cloud, bull’s-eye lantern. And we 
find (here’s richness!) church-spire, 
church tower. The noun-of-identi- 
fication form is used where the 
stylist is caught off guard by un- 
obvious combinations. But certainly 
a Stevenson book can be classed as 
“formal” composition! 

Now, let us find our way back to 
the main stem: 

“Used as” is as convenient and 
awkward as “understood.” Kids in 
grammar school are taught to think 
of a non-apparent but needed word 
as “understood.” A word disappears; 
“understood” is the X that marks 
the spot. 

Our common speech excels in 
short cuts. They need no explana- 
tion until we run the sentences into 
the grammar mill, to come out 
wrapped in rules. 

The Colgate professor’s conclusion 
of the whole matter is sound and 
good: “Freedom in handling the 
parts of speech is in the best tradi- 
tion of our language.” Certainly I’m 
for that! 
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We speak of a pro-and-con di- 
vision of an audience; you may be a 
con, and 1a pro. We try clothes on, 
and say we had a try-on. To my 
learned grandfather, empty was an 
adjective; to cause a bottle to be- 
come empty was to empty it, and 
the word was used as a verb. Now 
we have elasticized those dear old 
Parts of Speech so that when the 
bottle has been emptied we call it 
an empty—and that’s a noun, 

The trouble with the part-of- 
speech label is that it needs to be 
changeable, like the sign on the 
front of a bus, showing “New York” 
when bound east, and ‘“Philadel- 
phia” when traveling westward. 

There’s no end to all this; it opens 
up the whole field of speech and 
grammar. The phase of interest at 
the moment is the whichness of the 
what, the bearing and value of this 
part-of-speech idea. The firstness 
of egg or chicken is only a little 
more baffling than the origins of 
words. Which came first, the noun 
or the verb; the name of a thing, or 
the word of action? 

I imagine men first named the 
fish, then invented the verb “to 
fish,” meaning to catch fish. But 
probably “hunt” began as a verb 
and developed into a noun as the 
language grew. Then “fish” and 
“hunt,” over the centuries, came to 
be used in dozens of new ways; in 
my language book, these are some- 
times new senses, but much more 
often simply new applications of 
the idea. 

Proofroom’s NOUN OF IDENTIFICA- 
TION simplifies many problems. The 
shop that belongs to Williams may 
be called Williams’ shop, Williams’s 
shop—or the Williams shop. A train 
withdrawn from the routine of ci- 
vilian passenger service and set 
aside for transportation of members 
of the armed forces becomes a troop 
train, saving a lot of words. 

Anyone who wishes to understand 
“conversion” of parts of speech—or 
the noun of identification—should 
study newspaper headlines. They 
reflect and shape popular usage. 

These are matters of importance 
to the World of Print, because all 
of us, from proofpress boy (n. of i.) 
to office manager (n. of i.) need to 
know what is going on in the lan- 
guage in which we print. And that, 
ladies and gentlemen, is not theory, 
it is F-A-C-T: a cold, hard working 
fact not to be ignored. 








THE Salesman 


CORNER... 














BY FORREST RUNDELL 


@ How ARE THE VARIOUS TYPES of 
selling which were effective in peace 
time standing up under the change 
to war conditions? 

Of course, we are as yet only in 
the transitional stage. With just a 
few notable exceptions, restrictions 
made by the War Production Board 
have done nothing more than take 
out the slack. 

The disappearance of advertising 
from those industries whose prod- 
ucts have gone off the market has 
left room for other advertisers to 
expand without increasing the total 
volume of printing. We have not 
as yet come close to scraping the 
bottom of the kettle. 

Yet even in the transition stage 
we see certain types of selling re- 
main effective; and we see others 
fold up completely. Let us look at 
both kinds, beginning with the 
casualties and see what we can 
learn from them. 


NEW RUBBER 


@ “By the way, Lyle, did I tell you 
that the manager of one of our 
customers told me he was going to 
substitute paper for rubber?” 

“You mean he’s going to make 
tires out of paper. How about get- 
ting me another tire, Bill, while all 
this is going on?” 

“Sit down, Lyle, and be yourself. 
What this manager intends to do is 
send out a mailing of his various 
styles twice a month, to keep his 


The U. S. Mail is going to keep on Traveling for the wide-awake sales-manager 


1. Printers who have all their 
eggs in one basket. A printer in this 
group may have a single large ac- 
count or have all his accounts in 
one industry. If the account is buy- 
ing printing as usual the printer is 
in luck. If it folds up like the auto- 
mobile industry folded up in 1942, 
the printer is likely to go out of 
business, too. 

Single account business, no mat- 
ter how large, has ‘never enjoyed 
stability. The printer with diversi- 
fied customers is still doing busi- 
ness, while his competitor who had 
only one account hopes for a short 
war and a long memory on the part 
of his ex-client. 

2. In the same boat are sales- 


“men who married into big accounts 


or were put in by one of their own 
relatives. If the account stops buy- 
ing they are sunk. They can’t get 
new accounts through their rela- 
tives and they haven’t learned how 


trade buying when his salesmen 
stop traveling December 1. Then 
the numbers that sell best will be 
featured in a large way.” 

“Good idea, Bill, and one that 
many more of our customers will 
want to adapt to their particular 
business. You tell anyone who 
wishes help in planning along this 
line to call R-3603 and we'll be 
glad to assist him. There’s no ob- 
ligation, of course.” 











Bill and Lyle Millet, energetic printers of Dallas, Texas, discuss a timely topic in their house-organ. 
The kangaroo cut is the brain-child of Charles Conquergood of Canada Printing Ink Co., Toronto. 
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to build up business without special 
influence. 

3. The “pester-birds.” The sales- 
men who break into accounts by 
bringing along their tooth-brushes 
and camping on the prospect’s door- 
step have been having their trou- 
bles, too. Buyers are too busy to let 
themselves be pestered. 

Even the Government Printing 
Office has been obliged to defend 
itself against a steady stream of 
printers trying to by-pass the reg- 
ular routine for getting Government 
contracts. 

Five hundred printers a day was 
the former average calling at the 
G.P.O., according to Public Printer 
A. E. Giegengack. Obviously neither 
he nor any group of assistants could 
devote the time necessary to inter- 
view so many. 

A condition such as this obviously 
justifies the campaign of the G.P.O. 
to prevent printers coming to Wash- 
ington to try for business. - 

4. The politicians. Printers rely- 
ing on political pull have been giv- 
ing the Government Printing Of- 
fice a headache, too. Usually they 
come in groups from the smaller 
communities. In almost all cases 
the delegations are headed by per- 
sons of some political importance. 

In all cases they have tried to con- 
vince the G.P.O. that they could 
pool the resources of a number of 
small plants and thus qualify for 
Government printing. In each case 
they were turned down on the 
ground that pooling of resources 
was not practical. 

This is a clean-cut example of 
the need for salesmanship. The 
G.P.O., which is manned by print- 
ters of long experience, says that 
such pooling is not practical. Many 
groups of printers with years of ex- 
perience back of them say that it 
can be done to the mutual benefit 
of both the G.P.O. and the printing 
plants involved. 

Here are two opposing viewpoints, 
both held by competent, sincere 
men. Clearly, these views cannot be 
reconciled by political pull. Prob- 
ably the political angle has led the 
G.P.O. to steel itself against all 
such proposals instead of examin- 
ing the merits of each. 

In any event, groups of printers 
who want to secure Government 
printing by pooling their resources 
need to organize a constructive 
sales campaign of the highest order. 
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WAR TROUBLES OF BUSINESS 


Check list by Walter Alwyn-Schmidt, consulting economist, 


Printing faces an important task. 

As the war lengthens and manu- 
facturers turn to war work, discard 
their peacetime lines, or close down 
until new work can be found for them, 
the problem arises, how they can pro- 
tect their investment and good will 
so that they can start functioning where 
they left off, once peace has returned. 
Many others must seek new outlets, 
keep contact with their customers in 
the face of gasoline and tire rationing, 
smooth ruffled feelings because of ma- 
terial shortages and slow deliveries. 


The large manufacturers have solyed 
this problem by the use of a heavy dose 
of institutional advertising which, in. 
cidentally, can be charged to opera:ion 
cost. Smaller firms generally suffer in 
silence, because the more conventic:nal 
methods of advertising do not fit tieir 
case. As a result, thousands will ‘ind 
themselves at the end of the war w ith. 
out customers and connections, their 
good will gone, and the prospec: of 
having to rebuild their business: 5. 

These small firms, manufacturers ind 
others, constitute almost 70 per cert of 
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[| BREWERIES must cut down on de- 

~~ liveries to outlying customers, face 
the prospect of losing established 
connections to competitors, must 
maintain contacts with roadside 
outlets, being closed down be- 
cause of gasoline rationing. This 
is also a sales problem of liquor 
manufacturers and most beverage 
distributors of all kinds. 


C] AUTO REPAIRERS lose mechanics to 

‘— war industries. Those that lost, 
must maintain good will. Those 
that still have help, are circulariz- 
ing to get additional customers. 
Larger concerns offer their service 
facilities to the garages and repair 
shops that have overflow work to 
farm out to them. 


BUSINESS MACHINE DEALERS circu- 
larize large firms, offering to buy 
old typewriters and other office 
equipment they have to sell. 


MACHINE SHOPS, metal workers, 
many other manufacturers—too 
small to obtain prime war con- 
tracts—send cescription of plant 
and equipment to prime contract- 
ors to secure sub-contracts. 


— 
| 
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[ | MANUFACTURERS OF METAL WARE, 

— lamps, lamp shades, interior finish, 
et cetera, using substitutes and in- 
troducing new war models, must 
advise their trade of changes, new 
listings. Many use loose-leaf sys- 
tems. The problem is how to keep 
large buyers informed about fre- 
quent changes. 





[ ] CORSET MANUFACTURERS, var ous 
other manufacturers of wea-ing 
apparel and civilian necess ‘ties, 
where the demand is large bu: the 
supply reduced because of s!ort- 
ages of essential materials, must 
ration their customers. This is 
most effectively accomplished by 
sending printed notices. The use 
of printing indicates that notices 
are sent out in large number: and 
that the message applies equa ly to 
all customers. Many are compelled 
to turn down new business. Oc- 
casional printed messages to neg- 
lected trade maintain the good 
will of potential new customers 
for after the war. 


CT] DEPARTMENT STORES are worried 
about lack of help, shortages of 
goods to sell, difficulty of reaching 
customers who find travel more 
difficult. They make more use of 
envelope stuffers mailed with state- 
ments. Many introduce mail-order 
practices to gather in customers 
in outlying districts. They all use 
printing to familiarize customers 
with the need of doing their own 
carrying, new credit rules, changes 
of distribution routes, et cetera. 


[ ] FIRMS, READY TO CUT DOWN on pro- 
duction and to simplify styles and 
“concentrate” output, mail ques- 
tionnaires to customers, explain 
policies, ask which items can be 
discontinued, which should be re- 
tained. Very helpful in creating 
the interest of customers in manu- 
facturers’ problems. 

















Many other examples could be 

added. While the numbers of pros- 
pects vary according to location, the 
war problems of each group are prac- 
tically the same everywhere. Lists of 
prospects, therefore, can easily be ob- 
tained from local directories, and the 


individual approach by way of the cus- 
tomer’s special problem is certain (o 
fit in at least 70 per cent of all cases. 

Contact with potential customers can 
be made by personal approach or by 
mail. In the case of the first it will be 
advisable to furnish the salesman with 
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MAKE JOBS FOR PRINTERS! 


for hints on how to replace your normal volume of business 


the nation’s industry, according to es- 
timates made by the Department of 
Commerce. 

They need the help of a printer, 
BEC.:\USE— 

—tie solution of their problem of 
survival is the judicious use of print- 
ing. Yet, ninety out of every hundred 
fail t benefit—for no other reason than 
that hey have never thought of call- 
ing in the printer. 

The printer who can find these pros- 
pects, show them how to employ print- 
ing «t reasonable cost, has a wartime 


job thatis bound to bring fat dividends, 
once normal conditions have returned. 
The following list of opportunities 
to sell printing is taken from the rich 
source of material obtainable in the 
Department of Commerce publications, 
the releases of the war procurement 
agencies, the speeches of Government 
officials before trade associations, et 
cetera. It tells which prospectsare most 
likely to buy more printing and why. 
Orders will consist of circulars, fliers, 
envelope stuffers. Some may be small 
runs, others in the 10,000 class. 











WHOLESALE HOUSES cut down on 
salesmen’s trips, use mail pieces 
instead to contact customers. 


| ALL MANUFACTURERS, changing to 
war production, can make excel- 
lent use of attractive circulars, 
mailed at convenient intervals, to 
keep up connections with estab- 
lished trade, keep themselves be- 
fore customers, tell of plans for 
the future. This costs little, but 
preserves good will, builds for the 
future. The printer’s part is to 
suggest forms of printing which 
will fit in with the expense account 
of the manufacturer. 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS in small 
and medium-sized towns mail pro- 
grams to patrons; also notices in- 
forming them how they can use 
bus lines and other transportation 
to reach theaters. This also applies 
to other forms of entertainment. 


UPHOLSTERERS are very successful 
with mailing pieces advertising 
furniture rehabilitation. Many use 
radio, follow it up with printed 
material to customers who cannot 
be reached by salesmen. A// serv- 
ice industries are good prospects. 


HARDWARE DEALERS add glassware’ 
pottery, work clothing and furni- 
ture to replace items they can no 
longer obtain, and use mailing 
pieces to inform their customers. 
Distribution in small cities and 
rural sections is by R.F.D. route 
and box holder mailings. 





C] LAUNDRIES enclose printed slips 
in packages to advise customers 
about changes in routing of de- 
liveries, ask for preservation of 
boxes and cardboards; many send 
laundry lists to aid in checking. 


MEN'S CLOTHING FIRMS, retail and 
wholesale, announce that supplies 
are ample to meet civilian needs. 


] OWNERS OF TRADE-MARKS, discon- 
tinuing their use because of in- 
dustrial concentration within their 
industries, keep their memory 
alive by the distribution of in- 
formative printing. 


REPAIR SHOPS add to their income 
by carrying related merchandise. 
They need small announcements 
to be included in delivered jobs. 


TOOL AND IMPLEMENT MANUFAC- 
TURERS furnish their agency out- 
lets with printed booklets for dis- 
tribution to their customers, ex- 
plaining how tools can be pre- 
served, how they can be used more 
efficiently, and the advisability of 
early repairs. Repair income is 
keeping many agencies alive. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, COMMUNITY 
SERVICES, CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
have stepped up their use of print- 
ing to keep in contact with their 
members, inform them of changes 
in Government regulations and 
promote their interest in leg- 
islators and Government agencies. 








a layout suggesting circular, folder, or 
other suitable mailing piece, fitting the 
requirements of the prospect for a 
group of prospects}. This will visualize 
the offer and give the salesman some- 
thing to talk about. In the case of a 
mail campaign a mailing piece or book- 


let will bring best results. It should 
state the conditions that face business 
today and tell the remedy. The use of a 
printed piece is preferable in telling 
this story, because it demonstrates the 
fact that the printer believes in taking 
his own medicine. 
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They need to make a “show me” 
presentation which will answer all 
objections. 

5. The “glad hander.” You have 
all met the genial joiner who al- 
ways knows the boss; and claims to 
know everyone else worth knowing. 
He is strong on contacts but weak 
on facts about his product. When 
you want information he refers you 
to Bill Spifkins in his shop. “Bill 
knows his stuff and will always be 
glad to help you,” he says. 

The glad hander is in trouble 
right now. “Bill” has gone into the 
armed forces and the shop has no 
one else to supply information for 
the glad hander. Consequently buy- 
ers are leaving him to do business 
with other salesmen who know the 
answers. 

What type of salesman is getting 
his share of orders these days? May 
we suggest: : 

6. The salesman who actually 
knows-his stuff. Several factors are 
operating in favor of the salesman 
who knows printing from all angles 
and who is not afraid of work. 

The shortage of young production 
men has forced some customers to 
shunt part of the production details 
formerly handled in their own of- 
fice to their printer. Naturally, the 
printing salesman who can handle 
such details is the one who gets the 
job. 

Then, too, some customers who 
are making more money than they 
ever made before are taking this 
opportunity to do additional pro- 
motional printing to help secure 
their position after the war. These 
customers need the expert advice 
and counsel of a capable salesman 
of printing. 

Furthermore, with the printer’s 
own help going into the armed 
forces, the salesman often needs to 
do production and follow-up work 
himself. The salesman who knows 
the ropes can help maintain the 
quality his customers expect. The 
salesman who simply brings in a 
job and dumps it into the shop is 
likely to be surprised at some of 
the things that happen to it. 

It adds up to this. The salesman 
whose selling methods have always 
been good is getting his share of 
business; and a little more. On the 
other hand unsound selling meth- 
ods are making salesmen who use 
them very unhappy in these uncer- 
tain days. 
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BREVITIES 


If it’s odd, it’s here. Stray items about the trade and the men who make it 


Bits of information collected and set down for your edification and pleasure 





@ A NEW ap that can be read only by 
the navigator in a darkened airplane— 
with the aid of ultra-violet light—is 
just one of the 4,000,000 maps turned 
out each month by the map service in 
charge of production of military maps. 

This new map, printed with fluores- 
cent inks, was developed for the use of 
bomber crews, so that they can keep 
the planes completely blacked out and 
at the same time go unerringly to their 
targets and “lay their eggs.” 

More than 1,500 artists, draftsmen, 
researchers, translators, geographers, 
printers, and filing clerks work day and 
night in a camouflaged building on the 
outskirts of Washington, producing 
everything from a small scale map of 
the African continent to a detailed 
drawing of the vicinity of Buna Mission 
in New Guinea. 

In the mapmakers’ library they have 
more than half a million maps cov- 


world has no use for such old-fashioned 
things as that, and now worships at the 
throne of the gremlins. 

“Gremlins,” in case you haven’t heard, 
are the little guys that put ice on air- 
plane wings, jam the machine guns of 
fighter planes, and all the other annoy- 
ing things that a pilot can’t explain. 

And so it is that an editorial writer of 
the New York Herald Tribune gives us 
an introduction to “mergenfellers,” who 
do things that annoy newspaper men. 

Best known of these little people are 
“etaoin” and “shrdlu,” who amuse them- 
selves by sliding up and down on the 
machine keyboards. Others are the “fix- 
pixies,” who turn cuts upside down after 
the page has gone to press, and the “or- 
thogreves,” who guide the hands of re- 
porters and rewrite men in such a way 
that names are always misspelled. 

There are also the “transposapucks,” 
who jumble up the lines in the columns, 


“Reflections,” which is the name given 
by Mr. Mann to this treatise, is the type 
of greeting that every creative printer 
dreams about sending his friends. 


e IF you KNEW some of the boys whose 
names are mentioned, or perhaps even 
if you read every single word on its four 
standard newspaper pages, you might be 
able to tell from whence comes The Sen- 
tinel, all-soldier newspaper which found 
its way into our office last month. 

The editorial staff of the paper really 
lives up to the motto which is printed in 
seventy-two-point Cheltenham Bold at 
the top of page 1: “Serve in Silence— 
Button Your Lip.” 

Only once on the four pages is men- 
tioned the name of the territory where 
these soldiers are stationed—and that in 
small type. Any Japanazi who could 
wring any secrets out of this mess of 
scuttle-butt and news from back home 














H. G. KABLE AT WORK 


e H. G. Kas-e, president of Kable Brothers Com- 
pany of Mount Morris, Illinois, a printing firm 
doing an annual business which runs into the 
millions of dollars, is just as democratic as Joe 


Smith, who runs a one-man shop. 


Regardless of how much work is piled on his 
desk, if an employe, no matter how lowly, pokes 
his head through the door and asks if “H. G.” is 
busy, the answer is almost sure to be “No, come 


on in and visit a while.” 


Such an attitude as this on the part of the boss 
seems to have concrete value, if we can judge from 
the high morale that is a distinct part of this big 
organization, which specializes in fine publication 
work, and which has had contracts with many of 


its customers year after year. 


hw, 








ering areas from pole to pole and rang- 
ing from rough sketches made by mis- 
sionaries to detailed maps furnished by 
the cartographers of Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd’s expeditions. 

Their easiest job is charting Ger- 
man and Japanese localities. This is 
true because those countries built up 
elaborate mapping facilities for their 
own military use, and all of this infor- 
mation was available to our own map- 
makers during peace time. 

On the other hand, our military au- 
thorities were forced by limited funds 
to neglect mapping of our own coun- 
try, which makes the job of the Japa- 
nazis more difficult. 


e@ IN THE OLD DAYs, down in the Kansas 
sticks, we used to blame anything that 
went wrong with a type form on the 
type louse. But this swiftly moving 
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and the “figurites,’” who account for all 
the wrong numbers and dates in a story. 

The ed mentions a child of the little 
man who wasn’t there (as yet un- 
named). We wonder if he is the same 
little runt who opens our future book at 
night and erases all the must stories? 
We’ve got names for him! 


@ New YEAR GREETINGS from Hec Mann, 
of Kable Brothers, Mount Morris, Illi- 
nois, this year took the form of a trea- 
tise on how to make your direct mail do 
a better job of selling. 

Two necessary ingredients in the suc- 
cess formula, according to Mr. Mann, 
who is qualified to speak with author- 
ity, are an accurate mailing list made 
up only of logical prospects, and an 
analysis of the printed piece to make 
certain that it will be attractive to the 
reader and easy on his eyes. 


would be awarded the pewter cross for 
intelligence by the big shots who tell 
him how to live. 

When the draft catches up with me, 
I hope I am fortunate enough to land in 
a camp where such a fine paper as this 
one is published. 


e “LIGNASAN,’ a mold destroying chem- 
ical produced by E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Company, is now being used to 
increase the output of some paper mills 
by 10 per cent. 

This chemical, which has been used 
for many years to prevent “blue stain” 
in freshly cut lumber, also retards the 
formation of slime in mill machinery 
used for the production of paper. 

It is also claimed that a few ounces of 
the chemical added to ground wood pulp 
in storage prevents deterioration due to 
mold and bacteria for over a year. 
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Modernization Still Possible Even 


Though Curbed byWar 


nachines possible; a press built in 1920 may be better than one of yours built in 1900 e by £. E. Bullard 


present war for only a short 

time because she lacked enough 
of the latest type of war machines. 
in that condition she could not com- 
pete with Germany which had an 
abundant supply of them and a pro- 
ducing capacity which would sup- 
ply still more. 

Just as surely as France was fight- 
ing a war for survival, every printer 
is fighting a war for profit, and there 
are plenty of examples to show that 
war can be won only by having the 
right machines for winning it. Just 
as France found out in her war, the 
printer will find out that unless he 
keeps his machinery just as modern 
as that of his competitors, he will 
be forced to go out of business. 

It is true that practically no new 
printing machinery can be obtained, 
and that only with high priorities, 
but there is nothing to keep the 
printer from buying a machine built 
in 1930, and scrapping that old 1920 
model now. 

The speedier production which he 
will receive from this “new” ma- 
chine may mean the difference be- 
tween being in business after the 
war, and being bankrupt. 

The railroads were getting along 
nicely with old rolling stock. In 1921 
they carried 1,035,496,000 passengers, 
but the trains on which they carried 
them were all old-fashioned. People 
found it much more comfortable to 
travel by automobile and in a good 
many instances faster also. 

By 1933 passengers carried had 
dropped to 432,980,000. Something 
had to be done if the railroads were 
to continue to carry any passengers 
at all, so modern, light-weight trains 
were tried. Traffic began to pick up 
at once and in 1936 some 490,775,000 
passengers were carried. In 1942, the 
669,499,408 passengers represented 
the greatest number of passenger 
miles in history, because the average 
trip was longer than in 1921. 

Along with the modern trains, 
costs could be reduced so lower fares 


F ince was able to remain in the 


could be offered. The average rev- 
enue for each passenger mile during 
1921 was 3.09 cents. By 1941 it had 
dropped to 1.75 cents. In 1942, with 
no new equipment available, the fig- 
ure rose to 1.92. 

Way back in the early 1900’s they 
began to build textile mills in the 
south. These mills were thoroughly 
modern ones. The buildings them- 
selves were planned better than those 
of a hundred years ago. The machin- 
ery which went into them was new. 
These mills proved more profitable 
than those located in the north. Yet 
the northern mills had a tendency tc 
keep right on manufacturing in old 
and antiquated buildings and using 
more old machines than was well. 
Therefore, it is little wonder that 
many a northern mill village now has 
either gone out of existence entirely 
or has had to look around for new 
fields of industrial manufacturing. 

Some of the most successful among 
present-day automobile repair shops, 
body plants, and paint shops were 


In your fight for survival, you 


must have the most modern 


once carriage or blacksmith shops. 
They are more prosperous now than 
ever before because their owners did 
not hesitate to put in the machinery 
and the equipment needed to meet 
the new needs of their customers. 
One such shop owner stated before 
he died that he had no idea the auto- 
mobile business would reach the size 
it had. He had always repaired and 
painted the carriages of his custom- 
ers, and when they began using 
automobiles and wanted him to take 
care of these new vehicles as well, 
he simply did so to accommodate 
them. In the end he was doing more 
business painting, servicing, and re- 
pairing automobiles than he ever did 
on carriages. 

The others who would not keep up 
with the times, however, went out 
of business. There is reason to be- 
lieve some of the present-day print- 
ers will have to go out of business 
for the same reason. They have old 
shops, old presses, are following old 
methods and policies. They are not 


Baltimore & Ohio ''Tom Thumb" of 1829 standing alongside the latest American-built diesel-electric 
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From the archives of The Studebaker Corporation came this old photograph taken in the days 
when the shadow of a new era first fell across the crossroads blacksmith and buggy-repair shop 


giving their customers the consid- 
eration they should, may not be able 
to do all the modern jobs these cus- 
tomers want or need. Customers of 
such printers cannot afford to allow 
their loyalty to the printer to inter- 
fere with their own business. They 
have to go elsewhere to have their 
printing done. 

Every printer owes it to his cus- 
tomers to be in a position to do the 
best possible work on any job any 
customer can expect from such a 
shop, do it in the least possible time 
and at the lowest cost within reason. 
He cannot do all this unless he keeps 
his shop modern. If he cannot, he is 
in no position to blame his old cus- 
tomers for leaving him. 

For years the ice business did not 
consider it necessary to do any more 
than deliver ice. Not always was the 
service all that might be demanded. 
There were times when the prices 
charged seemed higher than neces- 
sary. Then, the electrical-appliance 
dealers started pushing the sale of 
electric refrigerators. These refriger- 
ators were better and better made, 
given a more and more attractive ap- 
pearance. One ice customer after an- 
other bought an electric refrigerator 
and stopped buying ice. The ice busi- 
ness had to make a lot of changes in 
order to hold any business at all and 
one of these was the sponsoring of 
or the actual selling of truly modern 
ice refrigerators. 

The malleable iron industry is an 
old one. Foundries are scattered all 
over the nation just as small printing 
shops are. Those who operated these 
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foundries had a notion they could 
continue to act as individualists, that 
their products were necessities and 
always there would be a market for 
them. Yet, the time came when busi- 
ness began falling off. Other mate- 
rials were being substituted where 
malleable iron only had formerly been 
used. So, the foundry owners got to- 
gether, formed an association, started 
research, raised standards, improved 
methods, and brought back business 
that was slipping away. 

It does not seem to make any dif- 
ference what the business is, how 
necessary are the products, only the 
most up-to-date methods, practices, 
processes, and the use of the best and 
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newest machines and equipment pre- 
pare any business man to remain in 
this economic war. 

A city of considerable size had one 
large industry. It had grown to its 
present population and had prospered 
through dependence upon that large 
manufacturing plant. The stock in 
the company was considered as safe 
an investment as could be made i 
any business. For generations it hac 
always paid dividends. That city wa: 
hard hit when this company wen 
into bankruptcy. There is good rea- 
son to believe the company woul« 
have remained prosperous had it no: 
been for the fact that so large a per 
centage of its machinery was obso. 
lete, to say nothing about the build 
ings which it occupied. 

The management was so inten 
on paying dividends it neglected t 
give the necessary attention to th 
equipment required for the continu- 
ing of those dividends. In spite « 
the fact that this company had been 
able to get along for so many years 
without giving much attention to ob- 
solescence, the time came when this 
handicap proved to be too great. 

There are millions of people in this 
country who realize fully that it costs 
more to operate a car ten years old 
than a new one. It costs more in 
comfort, in oil, in gas, in tires, in the 
time it takes to go places. 

Therefore, a lot of people, even to- 
day, sell their five-year-old cars, and 
buy newer models. 

Some of these millions are actu- 
ally the printers who are operating 


IVECUTTING AL FRESH PUNO, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Contrast this scene with modern methods being used at right. (By courtesy National Ice Advertising) 
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obsolete shops. Nobody 
could sell them an obso- 
lete automobile but it is 
difficult to break them of 


BEFORE MODERNIZATION 


continuing to use the TERIAL. 
; 32% 

obsolete machinery and 

equipment in their shops. AETER MODERNIZA770N 

Yet there is ample evi- 

dence to indicate that it éeres 

would be much more eco- #/40 058 MATERIIS 


nomical and profitable for 
them to follow in their 
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shops the same practice 





they do in regard to auto- These charts above visualize a consolidation of the fi tat ts of twenty-four printing plants. The 
nobiles upper circles picture statement analyses that were made by the accountant in 1938, before modernization 
A 7 took place. Circles ‘below indicate how modernizing brought a change in this picture just one year later 


The profit side of dis- 
carding obsolete machin- 
ery is proved by financial statements 
of plants whose books were examined 
by public accountant, A. C. Kiechlin. 
Here are excerpts from his findings: * 

“One fact that stood out like a 
transposition was that all the depart- 
ments and machines must be mod- 
ern to make maximum profits. In 
eleven plants surveyed, one or more 
presses were too old, hence, a drag 
on both total production and profit. 
Strange as it seems, the tendency is 
to nurse along such ‘weak sisters’ 
by feeding them hand-picked jobs 
they can handle instead of scrapping 
them for new machines with full 
productive capacity. In checking the 
job costs in these eleven plants, we 





* NOTE—MYr. Kiechlin’s complete re- 
port, with all the statistics and a con- 
solidated statement, are in the article 
“New Equipment Pays Profit Within 
Year,” THE INLAND PRINTER of August, 
1940.—The Editor. 





The photograph reproduced left above illustrates modern 


found that not only were the obsolete 
presses excessively idle but the av- 
erage production for the running 
hour was less than half what other 
printers are getting with similar 
presses of modern design. Moreover, 
the work turned out was not the 
kind that builds prestige and sales. 
Yet, the managements of these con- 
cerns tolerated these expensive old- 
timers which were squandering the 
profits made by all the modern units. 
“The comparative statements show 
that factory costs were reduced 4.9 
per cent on sales after moderniza- 
tion, and more than twice the net 
profit before modernization. Wages 
averaged about 11 per cent less. 
“Shop expenses decreased about 20 
per cent, too, with fewer repairs to 
obsolete machines. In one instance, 
repair expense was five times higher 
before modernization than after. 
“Despite the fact that sales aver- 





aged an increase of 36.7 per cent, 
administrative and selling expenses 
dropped 1.7 per cent on sales, indi- 
cating that plants were not running 
to capacity in 1938... . 

“The modernization investment, in- 
cluding all the necessary alterations, 
wiring, lighting, and _ installations, 
averaged $8,475.60. The average in- 
crease in net profits was $10,033.46, 
indicating that modernization pays 
for itself in less than a year with 
about 18 per cent to boot. .. . 

“We know many printers who are 
attempting appeasement with old 
machinery, hoping for the best, but 
the result is unavoidable disaster. 
Those under survey were fast head- 
ing that way. Six printers were in 
the red in 1938, all were in the black 
in 1939. One printer jumped from a 
4.2 per cent loss in 1938 to a 9.1 per 
cent profit in 1939, an increase of 13.1 
per cent on sales in one year.” 
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machinery for making artificial ice, and at right you see an up-to-date storage system 
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G.A.V.C. Meets With Officials 
to Discuss Essential Printing 


@ VICTORY SUBJECTS in which the 
Government officials—and all the 
people of this nation—are vitally in- 
terested were discussed with repre- 
sentatives of the Graphic Arts Vic- 
tory Committee at a conference held 
in the Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C., March 26. 

The talks of the various officials 
and the printers’ committee re- 
volved around plans outlined by 
which the printers and lithograph- 
ers of America will codperate to 
publicize the various victory move- 
ments including anti-inflation, busi- 
ness clinics, civilian defense, conser- 
vation, manpower, morale, nutri- 
tion, production drives, rationing, 
redistribution of materials, salvage, 
security of war information, trans- 
portation, war savings bonds and 
others. 

At the conference frequent refer- 
ences were made to the work of the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee in 
obtaining and checking information 
which has been printed in a sixty- 
four-page volume entitled, “A Guide 
to Essential Wartime Printing and 
Lithography.” 

All of the twenty-two speakers at 
the conference referred to the ser- 
vice being rendered by the graphic 
arts as represented by the activities 
of the committee. Printing was rec- 
ognized in the talks as being essen- 
tial to winning the war. 

A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer, 
said that if printing were stopped 
the war effort would terminate in a 
short time. He told of the work of 
the Government Printing Office in 
providing printed material for the 
various war agencies, and also how 
thousands of printing and litho- 
graphic establishments throughout 
the country have been enlisted to 
help during the emergency. 

Leo Rosten, deputy director of the 
Office of War Information, referred 
to the use of printed matter in 
propaganda by both sides. He indi- 
cated that while propaganda will 
not win the war, it will be important 
in determining the time and cir- 
cumstances of the war’s end, and 
the nature of the post-war problems 
which the people must know about 
and that the program of the Vic- 
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tory Committee to encourage adver- 
tisers to promote the various cam- 
paigns of the Government in con- 
nection with their local advertising 
would help to bring about victory. 

Campaigns which can be localized 
were commended by Herman Wolf, 
of the W.P.B., who himself is the 
owner of a printing and lithograph- 
ing plant. He said that while general 
campaigns on a national basis had 
their values they must be supple- 
mented by the local activities which 
the plan of the Graphic Arts Victory 
Campaign advocates and supports. 

Among the localized campaigns 
which printers and lithographers 


can promote are employes’ partici- 
pation in the various movements, 
including bond buying, safety and 
health promotion, tool conservation, 
evils of absenteeism, home garden- 
ing and numerous others. 

Five phases of conservation and 
salvage were presented to the con- 
ference by Charles Tyler, of W.P.B. 
These he defined as including sal- 
vage in industry and homes; care of 
consumer goods; care of industrial 
equipment; simplification in design; 
and substitution for scarce materi- 
als. One point he made was that a 
15 per cent reduction in the break- 
ing of tools would mean savings ot 
$75,000,000 yearly in money besides 
continued usefulness of tools, surely 
a great accomplishment. 

Earle Buckley, of the Treasury 
Department, referred to the im. 
portance of the use of direct-mai: 





WHAT TENANTS SHOULD 
KNOW ABQUT RENT CONTROL 
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Interesting Envelope Enclosures 


Here are three clever folder ideas with copy complete to stimulate 
your own thinking-cap. There are hundreds of other angles just 
waiting to be born of your fertile i ination. Make d ies ani 
you'll make sales. 


Give Your Landlord a Break! UP 








HELP HIM KEEP HIS PROPERTY 
s 








. FOR CORRECT DETAILS: Consult the rent Director appointed to administer rent control 


in your area. The address may be obtained from the Telephone Company, War Price 


and Rationing Board, or local newspapers. 











MORE SUGGESTIONS 








Above is reproduced a page from a folder issued by the Graphic Arts Victory Committee in an effor! 
to stimulate ideas to sell rent control, a type of printing considered essential by the Government 
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methods in advertising the sale of 
war bonds and stamps. He reported 
that during 1942, 150,000,000 pieces 
of printed matter were produced by 
the department. He said that the 
Treasury Department would fully 
cooperate in supplying suggestions 
to the printers and lithographers 
supporting local victory campaigns. 

Problems of transportation and 
the manner in which the Victory 
committee could codperate were 
outlined in the address of Paul Bol- 
ton, of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Any copy submitted to his 
office by participants for approval 
will receive prompt attention. 

Value of local community business 
clinics and surveys were mentioned 
in a talk by Dr. Howard Hovde, of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Harrison Sayre, a member of the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee ad- 
visory board, urged the representa- 
tives of the industry to work with 
local groups in promoting educa- 
tional programs to help clarify 
thinking concerning war efforts. 

He referred to Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s patriotic activities during the 
Revolutionary War and other crises 
in his time, and remarked that 
Franklin “found no job too big for 
him,” assumed major tasks, and 
completed them successfully. Mr. 
Sayre suggested that since Franklin 
was the “patron saint of the indus- 
try” the printers of the modern 
emergency might follow his lead. 

A letter signed by James Landis, 
director of civilian defense, will be 
sent with each copy of the 20,000 
copies of the guide to be distributed 
to local civilian defense groups, so 
Louis Birk, of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, told the conference. 

Others who participated in the 
conference and added suggestions 
included Seymour Morris and Mrs. 
Betty Carter, of the Office of War 
Information; Barton Cummings 
and Charles Prine, of the Office of 
Price Administration; and Dr. Her- 
man Hettinger, whose talk was on 
nutrition. 

A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer, 
is honorary chairman of Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee, and A. C. 
McCormick, Jr., president of the 
McCormick - Armstrong Company, 
Wichita, Kansas, is national execu- 
tive chairman. Henry Hoke, is man- 
aging director and national head- 
quarters are at 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Paper Market Mix-up Fostered 
By Conflicting Official Stories 


@ FROM VARIOUS SOURCES, informa- 
tion concerning the supply of raw 
materials for paper, the manufac- 
ture and use of paper for printing 
purposes, and the attitude of agen- 
cies of the Government indicates 
that there is a lack of definite 
knowledge which has been leading 
to some confusion. 

One thing is certain, and that is 
that the mills are falling farther be- 
hind in their efforts te supply cur- 
rent demands for printing papers. 

Some papers, such as coated books, 
may be more quickly obtained than 
other kinds. In instances where the 
printers might order a particular lot 
of paper which is convenient for the 
mill to manufacture with a run al- 
ready in process, orders can be filled 
within four to six weeks. Orders for 
other grades and kinds of printing 
papers might take as long as ten to 
twelve weeks to fill. 

Limitation of current orders to 
the permissible 90 per cent is being 
enforced by the printers themselves. 
One printer who received a big or- 
der for political printing was obliged 
to refuse it because his paper quota 
for the first quarter had been filled. 

Meanwhile there appears to be 
much criticism of the lack of factual 
knowledge on the part of Govern- 
mental agencies. The criticisms em- 
anate from both the normal sup- 
porters of the Government’s policies 
and the chronic objectors. 

During a speech, one senator 
showed a lot of “releases” that had 
been sent to one newspaper in a pa- 
per manufacturing center, as evi- 
dence of how publicity bureaus of 
the various agencies were guilty of 
“the large and shameful waste of 
Government paper coming daily to 
newspapers.” 

Another criticism has been re- 
ported as emanating from Texas, 
which was in the nature of an ap- 
peal to Donald M. Nelson, head of 
the War Production Board. 

The letter, publicized nationally, 
had been sent to him by Thornton 
Hall, president of the Texas News- 
paper Publishers Association, and 
copies were sent to the Texas mem- 
bers of the United States Congress, 
showing a desire on the part of the 


publishers for congressional investi- 
gation and action. 

Complaints were registered in the 
letter about the reports issued by 
Washington authorities concerning 
critical shortages in pulp wood, 
man-power, and electric power in 
Canada last February, which were 
subsequently contradicted by state- 
ments emanating from Canada. 

The facts resulted in the with- 
drawal of the curtailment order for 
another reduction of 10 per cent in 
news-print which was to have be- 
come effective April 1. 

Then came an order from the 
O.P.A., so said Mr. Hall’s letter, con- 
cerning the raising of the ceiling 
price of news-print $4.00 a ton. 

“We expect statements concerning 
shortages in news-print, as well as 
in other commodities, to be based 
solely upon the needs for war pro- 
duction, taking into consideration 
the maintenance of a virile civilian 
economy for our nation and our 
people, consistent with war neces- 
sity,” read the letter. 

Another was to the effect that Mr. 
Nelson, or Congress, should “thor- 
oughly investigate all phases of this 
matter before allowing any orders to 
be issued.” 

The added statement was made 
that “the only reason the cut was 
postponed beyond April 1 was be- 
cause the price of news-print went 
up another $4.00 a ton.” 

Out of Canada emanated a report 
to the effect that publishers should 
face the fact that shortages exist 
and that “by July 1, the shortage 
will be greater.” 

Advertisers have not been limited 
in their use of papers for their vari- 
ous purposes, so, no restrictions ap- 
ply to their producing as many 
pieces of literature as they desire. 

The printer, however, is obliged to 
reduce his volume of sales to keep 
from processing more than 90 per 
cent of the tonnage he used in 1941. 

Printers generally are not com- 
plaining about restrictions but are 
utilizing higher priced paper and 
using fewer sheets, or they are sub- 
stituting—with approval of their 
customers—lighter papers than for- 
merly used on comparable jobs. 
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Income Tax Must Be Considered 
Throughout the Year 






The printer is courting trouble unless 


he keeps these new high inceme taxes 


constantly in mind, because they touch every element of his business operations ® By A. 2. Kiechlin 


P TO NOW, the printer has con- 

sidered his income tax only 

around filing time but be- 
cause the current rates are the 
stiffest in history and destined to 
go higher, making tax a major ex- 
pense, it is necessary to consider 
this impost throughout the year 
the same as other costs. 

When the rates were lower, tax 
expense did not influence opera- 
tions to a great extent. The printer 
figured his net profit at the end of 
the year and then computed his tax 
about a month before filing time, 
sometimes just before March 15. 


TAX ENTERS ALL COSTS 

Today, the same practice may 
bring the sheriff into the picture, 
because this tax touches every ele- 
ment of business operation: sales, 
credits, collections, costs, working 
capital, budgeting, et cetera. 

Consequently, the printer who ex- 
pects to survive the war and be 
ready for the big profit possibilities 
that should materialize in the post- 
war period must analyze every 
phase of operation throughout the 
year in relation to the Federal levy 
on income. 

Many printers do not realize that 
the high tax rate is scrapping old 
yardsticks, changing ratios which 
were once considered normal, and 
complicating managerial procedure. 
These revisions must be given care- 
ful thought to avert disaster. 

If the printer does not give more 
consideration to income tax ex- 
pense, not just as a tax payment, 
but in regard to its effect on opera- 
tions, he may find it difficult to do 
business at a profit even though all 
his operating elements are what 
normally would be considered satis- 
factory for successful operations 
and his sales volume continues to 
keep pace with other years in which 
he made a nice profit. 

Formerly, the yardstick of man- 
agerial efficiency was reflected in 
the net profit and then the Federal 
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tax was deducced. The net profit 
was the thing. If it showed a sat- 
isfactory return on investment and 
the ratio to sales was at least pass- 
able, the printer considered that he 
had done a good managerial job. 

He could figure on crediting a 
substantial part of the net profit to 
surplus or net worth, because the 
tax of former years took only a 
modest portion. Now, it cuts so 
deeply into earnings that he can no 
longer place as much reliance in the 
net profit as a yardstick of efficiency 
because, after the income tax is de- 
ducted, the net will be substantially 
reduced. 

“Taxable profit” would be a bet- 
ter term for the difference between 
sales and over-all costs. The net 
profit is really what is left after the 
Federal tax is deducted. 

Even if the printer has a satis- 
factory portion left after deduction 
of income taxes, he may not have 
the funds to pay unless he increases 
his cash position by improving his 
collection methods. 


HIGHER TAXES MEAN HIGHER LOSSES 


When the tax was low, he may 
have been able to let accounts run 
longer than wise business practice 
conceded desirable, because he had 
ample funds or his suppliers carried 
him for a time. Now his suppliers 
will face the same problem of meet- 
ing a high tax bill promptly and 
must, therefore, get in their collec- 
tions faster than before, so the 
printer will have to put the pressure 
on his credit customers too. 

The income tax will be high for 
years to come and will compel the 
business man to revise his working 
capital ratios in order to have suf- 
ficient liquid funds to pay Uncle 
Sam on the nose. The net profit 
shown on the profit-and-loss state- 
ment does not indicate the liquid 
funds available to meet obligations. 
We have found cases where the net 
was substantial but the working 
capital way below par. 





Sales volume may also be affected 
by tax. The rate increases with net 
taxable income, so those printers 
who go just over the borderline to 
a higher tax level may show a lower 
spendable profit than those printers 
whose volume is near the top of a 
lower bracket. 

Obviously, this will distort the 
basic principle of business, bigger 
earnings with bigger income. The 
way the tax is levied today, you may 
earn less by increasing volume, even 
though you sell at profitable prices. 
This may put a damper on sales 
aggressiveness and kill the force 
that has kept free enterprise alive 
in this country. 


MUST ESTIMATE TAX IN ADVANCE 

When budgeting operations for a 
forthcoming year, it will be neces- 
sary to estimate the tax in order to 
pre-judge how profitable sales vol- 
ume will be. 

In the past, printers have entered 
the tax when paid, quarterly or an- 
nually, as a charge against surplus 
or net worth, because the Federal 
tax cannot be deducted from the 
income on the tax return. 

From the income tax standpoint, 
this was okay, but from the stand- 
point of business analysis, it was 
something different because it be- 
clouded perspective. 

Some sort of a Rum! plan is cer- 
tain to become law and this will 
compel the printer to enter his tax 
weekly or monthly, but even if this 
proposed legislation does not pass 
or if payments are permitted for a 
period longer than a month, the 
printer should pro-rate his tax 
monthly to determine his spendable 
income for that period. 

Under a Rum! plan, the estimat- 
ing of tax at the beginning of the 
year will become a “must,” hence, 
the printer using a budget will not 
be put to additional calculation. 
He should use the same figure on 
his budget that he gives in the re- 
port to the Government. 
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Every printer should have a prof- 
it-and-loss statement made up each 
month and if the income tax is 
not pro-rated monthly but is en- 
tered quarterly or annually, he will 
not get the proper perspective on 
month-to-month operations. 
Accounting phraseology or theo- 
retical argument notwithstanding, 
the printer is concerned, in the 
final analysis, with the spendable 
profit, because that is what he can 
bank after the income tax is paid. 


THE LEAKS MUST BE FOUND 

If this figure is unsatisfactory, he 
must work back from there and an- 
alyze operations to determine the 
reason. He may have to revise his 
costs, cut corners on overhead, in- 
stall more modern machinery, to in- 
crease taxable profit so that he can 
have enough pocket-profit left after 
the deduction of income tax to 
sugar the net worth on the right 
side. 

Procedure will depend on circum- 
stances and they will differ with 
the plant; hence, we do not attempt 
here to offer concrete advice or spe- 
cific suggestions. Our purpose is 
mainly to impress upon the printer 
the necessity for revising his view- 
point and method of handling tax 
expense, giving the main reasons 
why such revision is necessary. 

The foregoing is not one man’s 
opinion. Credit men and commer- 
cial authorities are already giving 
consideration to the changing yard- 
sticks brought about by high taxes 
and are revising their methods of 
business analysis. 


A NEW CREDIT FACTOR 

In the future, when granting 
credit, the credit man will consider 
the tax that will have to be paid on 
business operations, not only around 
March 15, but throughout the year, 
pro-rating the expense each month, 
a factor that did not inject itself 
into credit analysis heretofore. 

Inasmuch as business specialists 
are already considering the changes 
that high taxes will superimpose on 
operating ratios and routine, the 
printer should also get in line now 
because the trend will gain momen- 
tum fast and he will benefit by 
early compliance with the change. 

When asking for credit from a 
supplier or a loan from a bank, give 
consideration to your tax liability 
so that you know whether you are 











well covered in this regard or can 
give the credit man the needed in- 
formation. The business man who 
shows that he is alive to changing 
trends brought about by the new 
economy born of the war and cer- 
tain to project itself, more or less, 
into the postwar period, will be 
considered a better risk for credit. 


CREDIT MEN CONSIDER TAXES 

When investigating prospective 
credit customers, consider their tax 
liability in the same way and it may 
be advisable to re-check the credits 
of old customers to determine what 
the tax may do to earnings or finan- 
cial standing. 

The important carry-over, carry- 
back loss provisions now in the 
Internal Revenue Code will demand 
consideration throughout the year 
in connection with operations. 

For example, if you had a loss 
carry-over of $2,400 in 1941, of 
which only $600 was absorbed in 
1942, leaving $1,800 to carry over to 
1943, then it is up to you in 1943 
to see that net profit is at least 
$1,800. 

Whether you make it or not, you 
should work toward that objective. 
If it runs less, the unabsorbed por- 
tion cannot be carried over to the 
third year and you lose credit for 
the difference. 


AN ELEMENT OF OPERATION 

This shows clearly that you can’t 
forget your income tax throughout 
the year, that it is now so closely 
entwined with operations that you 
must consider it as an element of 
operating routine. 

Certain expenses, such as adver- 
tising, must be viewed in the light 
of the tax deduction. 

For example, if a printer’s net 
taxable income under the 1942 rates 
is $15,000, the net cost of $500 worth 
of advertising would be approxi- 
mately $350. If he didn’t spend the 
$500 for advertising, he would have 
to pay the differential as tax. 

This also applies to manufactur- 
ers selling machinery and supplies 
to the printing field. Under the high 
tax rates, the cost of advertising is 
greatly reduced. Other expenses 
may be regarded in a similar light. 
Figure the net cost of outlay after 
deducting the tax to appraise value 
received. 

An odd way to figure, you say? 
Brother, you'll have to revise a lot 





of your figures and opinions to ride 
out the war and post-war periods. 

The computation of selling prices 
may undergo change in the future. 
The usual procedure has been to 
consider costs first and build the 
selling price from there. 

Henry Ford has always reversed 
this formula. His success indicates 
that there may be something good 
in the idea, even for printers. At 
any rate, it is food for thought. 

As Ford explains it, “My policy 
is to reduce the price, extend the 
operations, and improve the article. 
You will notice that the reduction 
of price comes first. 


“NO COSTS ARE FIXED" 

“T have never considered any 
costs as fixed. Therefore, I first re- 
duce the price to the point where 
I believe more sales will result. 
Then we go ahead and try to make 
the price. I do not bother about the 
costs. The new price forces the costs 
down. 

“The more usual way is, I believe, 
to take the costs and then deter- 
mine the price, and although that 
method may be scientific in the 
narrow sense, it is not scientific in 
the broad sense, because of what 
earthly use is it to know the cost 
if it tells you that you cannot 
manufacture at a price at which the 
article can be sold? 

“But more to the point is the fact 
that, although one may calculate 
what a cost is, and, of course, all 
costs are carefully calculated, no 
one knows what a cost should be. 


“THE PRICE CONTROLS COSTS" 

“One of the ways of discovering 
what a cost ought to be is to name 
a price so low as to force everybody 
in the plant to the highest point of 
efficiency. The lower price makes 
everybody dig for profits. 

“IT can make more discoveries con- 
cerning manufacturing and selling 
under this forced method than by 
any method of leisurely investiga- 
tion and research.” 

We quote at length because high 
taxes, economic changes, and Gov- 
ernmental regulations may compel 
all businesses to follow this formula. 

Business men with traditional 
leanings will find the “bugs” in this 
system but they are thinking in 
terms of existing practices and set- 
ups. which must be revised or en- 
tirely remodeled after the war to 
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keep income and employment at the 
peak necessary for prosperity. 

To pay for the war we must “up” 
income, at least to $200,000,000,000 
yearly in the post-war period and, 
in peace years income never ex- 
ceeded $80,000,000,000 annually, ac- 
cording to reliable statisticians. 

If this volume can be obtained by 
changing the costing formula and 
method of pricing, obviously the tax 
rate can be reduced for each busi- 
ness man because, given a fixed 
budget, the pro-rata tax will be cut 
in half if the income is doubled. 

So, the revised method of costing 
may cut your margin because it 
brings down prices but it will also 
cut your tax and probably provide 
a bigger gain in this way. 


LAWS ARE SO INDEFINITE 

The income tax laws are so full 
of gremlins that discussion never 
clarifies. Amendments have always 
followed amendments willy-nilly, 
court decisions have twisted the 
original intent of legislators, the 
Tax Board of Appeals has handed 
down thousands of rulings inter- 
preted in many different ways even 
on similar cases, rules and regula- 
tions have been piled on top of each 
other so that the ensemble is a 
hodge-podge of cloudy inconsist- 
ency, saying nothing about indirect 
taxes and other direct levies. 

No one knows what the effect of 
tax legislation will be. The boys in 
Washington lay the levy and often 
the pressure goes where never in- 
tended. For example, many con- 
cerns add their Federal tax and 
other taxes to costs and then fig- 
ure gross profit on the cost. 


HERE COME THE HIDDEN TAXES 

In effect, this means that the 
consumer pays his own tax and the 
tax of the concern whose product 
he buys, plus a profit on the tax. 

If the tax is added to the cost of 
a war product today, the Govern- 
ment as a customer would buy back 
its own tax plus the profit added by 
the seller, then the Government 
must increase taxes to keep the 
merry-go-round going. 

The Government may prevent 
some of this tax mumbo-jumbo by 
scrutinizing costs on war jobs but 
other elements of cost that work 
into tax will have the same effect. 

For example, the Government 
permits depreciation at an acceler- 
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ated rate on properties and machin- 
ery used in war work. Sometimes it 
lends money to build the plants. 

Depreciation is a legitimate part 
of cost, the Government buys the 
output and helps pay for the prop- 
erty and equipment plus a profit, 
then permits a deduction for the 
depreciation on the income tax re- 
turn made by these plants. 





Yes oe Printing t4G@ 
Peculiar Industry! 


Commercial printing is essentially a 
service industry. No two pieces of 
work are exactly alike; the personal 
factor enters into every one of them. 


The printer who can serve best is the 
one who has built up an organization 
of highly trained craftsmen who are 
able not only to understand your needs 
but to interpret them in finished work 
and make delivery when you want it. 


Ability to do this requires a wide array 
of modern mechanical equipment, a 
broad selection of type faces and an 
intimate knowledge of the up-to-date 
in style, design, and processes. 


We meet all of these requirements. 











McCormick-Armstrong Co., of Wichita, Kansas, 
admits we're screwy in this mailing card copy 


Obviously, this method of costing 
builds prices, inducing inflation, the 
very thing that high taxation is 
supposed to prevent with the aid of 
forced savings. 

Price controi will minimize infla- 
tionary trends temporarily but such 
pressure with other infiationary 
factors will blow the lid off the top 
eventually. 

The Government is becoming in- 
creasingly alarmed about inflation 
and it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that high taxes hidden in 
costs is contributing to the trend. 











In peacetime, such hidden taxes 
in costs probably helped produce 
unemployment cycles because they 
boosted prices beyond the level of 
purchasers, factories shut down for 
the want of sales. : 

The printer, with a little thought, 
can think of many bizarre color- 
ings in the tax picture. Tax has 
grown wild in our economic field, 
creating business erosion, destroy- 
ing instead of cultivating income 
because it is unscientifically admin- 
istered—and the Frankenstein is 
getting beyond control. 


PRINTERS TAKE TAX AS IT COMES 

Printers, as a class, have never 
bothered much about the soundness 
of our income tax laws. Up to now, 
they were interested only in the tax 
they had to pay, but, from now on, 
the wise taxpayer will acquaint 
himself, not only with the tax in 
dollars and cents, but consider it as 
it affects his internal operations 
and external economic conditions, 
which are vital to his well being. 

Many contend that the taxation 
system should be revamped, the 
Federal Government to preémpt the 
income and corporate tax fields, 
with a percentage of restitution to 
the States. 

Preferably, there should be one 
flat rate, including income tax, so- 
cial security, Victory tax, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and probably other 
Federal levies instead of the cum- 
bersome payments and computa- 
tions now in effect. 


PRESENT LAWS UNHEALTHY 

Of course, this is war and we must 
pay for it, but the rates are now so 
high, the computations so complex, 
inequalities so unfair, interpreta- 
tions so vague in many cases, bor- 
derline situations increasing where- 
by a transaction may be interpreted 
in more ways than one, that the 
present tax laws defeat their pur- 
pose, leaving business men bewil- 
dered and initiative crippled so that 
the ability to pay may be lessened 
and free enterprise destroyed. 

As we said at the beginning, tax 
is now a major expense and must 
be kept in mind throughout the 
year. You must study it and analyze 
your operations in relation to the 
tax rates and regulations, other- 
wise, you may find yourself in a bad 
way regardless of how efficiently 
you manage your business. 
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WHITBECK, INCORPORATED, of Springfield, 

Massachusetts—Your 91%4- by 7%4-inch 

blotter with your name across the top 

and “Printers” in light cursive lettering 

printed in red partly underneath, these 

topping calendar panels for year in three 

rows, is effective. With clear calendar fig- 

ures, and the whole effect so attractive, 

we're sure practically everyone who re- 

ceived a copy of the calendar kept and is 

using it. That’s 90 per cent of the battle. 
The OTTMAR MERGENTHALER 

SCHOOL OF PRINTING, of Balti- 

more, Maryland.—The pro- 

gram for the February gradu- 

ation exercises is of interesting 

layout, and quite good typo- 

graphically. “Fine” rather than 

“good” would be the word if 

the extra-condensed at top of 

title page were not used. It 

clashes in shape with lines of 

regular sans-serif near bottom, 

more so because those are so 

widely letterspaced. Printing 

the pica-wide red band along 

right side of front leaf and 


Jn Peacetume, sadly enough, that’s 
blue along right side of back about all the recognition it gets. To the 


few who chance to look up, they see it 


é we 
ALL ITEMS SUBMITTED FOR CRITICISM IN PLAOMen COWEN 


THIS DEPARTMENT MUST BE SENT TO US FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED. REPLIES CANNOT BE MADE BY MAIL @ by ff. Frazier 





red—overprints the coated side black to 
create just the right atmosphere. Differ- 
ent tones and shapes of type in the 
main panel create a rather unpleasing 
effect but do get attention. 

A BOOKLET, announcing the award of 
the Army and Navy “E” to DeVilbiss 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been re- 
ceived, ranks high among all those 
we've seen. Its best feature is the two- 
page spread upon which the letters from 
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WHAT IS IT? 


Immediately millions of voices will answer: The Stars and 
Stripes... The Flag. Well, literally it is, but isn’t it far 


more than just the trade mark of a Nation? 





‘ls sfars.are the stars that shone over 
the Alamo that last embattled night, and, 
more than a century later, over Bataan 





E. P. Ear.E, of Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina.—Few introduce into their greetings 
and announcements the degree of novelty 
and general interest found in those you 
submit. The “Merry Christmas” booklet is 
of particular interest. With cover of wood- 
grain effect, the front is like a door with 
hinges in gold. Type matter on black over- 
prints gold in a panel near the top of 
door where window would ordinarily be. 
One nice sentiment follows another on the 
eight inside pages. The “Earl-E 
Edition of Good News,” a four- 
page 5%- by 74-inch newspa- 
per effectively announces birth 
of son Elias, banner headline 
reading “Another One for U.S. 
Earles Launch New Battle- 
ship.” Typography and print- 
ing match excellence of ideas 
and designing. 

THE GouLp Press, Atlanta, 
Georgia.—Your new invoice is 
well designed, colorful, so has 
value over and above its util- 
ity—proves you do good and 
distinctive printing, and that’s 
important. There’s one slight 





leaf creates a fine effect. With 
front leaf folded short, white 
paper shows between the color 
bands. 

T. W. CLEVELAND, of Weston, 
West Virginia—yYour letter- 
head for the Independent has 
effective layout. We regret the 
contrast of shape between the 
widely letterspaced extended 
copperplate gothic line above 
the red band and the con- 
densed copperplate below it 
which is not  letterspaced. 
With these reconciled there’d 

















floating lonesomely atop the court house. 
Others recognize it leading the men of 
other wars on the Fourth or standing 
sentinal-like at the head of their graves 
on Memorial Day. Children come to 
know its story by rote as something that 
must be learned like “two and two”, 
then stored away for future use. But like 
Kipling’s “thin red line”, it comes into 
its own when “the guns begin to shoot.” 


Co (Most Americans that Future 
Use...and need...is here. Now, our 
streets, buildings, homes are literally 
smothered with the Flag. Men doff 
their hats in tribute, while in far-off, 
hidden corners of the world, other men 
fight and die to preserve its meaning. 
But some may ask, what is its meaning? 
Why its stars and bars? The answer, 
if any is needed, can be found hidden 


and Corregidor. Men saw them shining 
brightly through the battered tree tops 
of Belleau Wood and the Argonne... 
and now, North Africa. They looked 
at those stars and were strengthened. 
Jte Bars: their original was painted 
indelibly and for all time, on a canvas 
of snowy white by bleeding, frozen feet 
at Valley Forge. Since then, heroically 
though men have tried, none have 
been able to improve this masterpiece. 
That's what the flac ts,..what it 
has been, and what it will continue to 
be with God’s help, and the sweat and 
toil of one hundred and thirty million 
loyal Americans, to say nothing of the 
untold millions who, in spite of the 
crushing heel of tyrants, still look upon 
it as the Wise Men did upon the Star 
of Bethlehem, long centuries ago. . . 


defect, probably on but the 
one copy sent here. The line 
“Printing Craftsmen,” over- 
printing horizontal blue band 
above where items are to be 
listed, is not centered on band. 
Most interesting feature is line 
of copperplate gothic reading 
upward from bottom edge to 
blue band serving in lieu of 
rule to make column at left in 
which quantity is customarily 
typed. It reads “Member At- 
lanta Master Printers Club.” A 
slogan or other copy might be 





be better harmony, thereby 
an improved appearance. The 
Cloister Bold italic line cen- 
tered under round ornament 
at the right is of an inconsist- 
ent style, should have been in 
sans-serif oblique. While not 
too serious, these faults, and 
the red being rather strong to 
be overprinted, do have an ad- 
verse effect. 

C. P. Scumipt & Sons, New- 
ark, New Jersey—The items 
you submit are well done. Ty- 
pography is effective, if not ultra-stylish, 
and presswork is excellent. We are greatly 
impressed by the blotter “Let there be no 
Blackout of Your Name,” with “except 
on the reverse side” following in smaller 
type. The reverse side is the rather new 
black blotting surface. A solid plate with 
two open panels—one for the message 
and the other in lower right-hand cor- 
ner containing “Buy U. S. War Bonds” in 


between the lines of our history books. 


pointe ete certo ante ean 
HO: bE DGASY G Ree :E EI 
Fulia & Emil Georg Sahlin 


One Eighty Four Norwalk Avenue, Buffalo, New York 


LSS Ras RTA UE SE NES TS GENER 
With a world at war, Emil Georg Sahlin, of Buffalo, New York, used this 
little sermon about our flag to keep his Christmas greeting card timely. Mr. 
Sahlin's cards year after year are out of the ordinary typographically 


the Government and the president of 
the company appear. Each letter, sur- 
rounded by a one-point rule, is placed 
at an angle, with bands of open stars 
and leaf design borders printed in gold 
at top and bottom. The sans-serif type 
used for the text has been liberally 
spaced and printed in black so that it is 
readable and attractive. An added touch 
is the outline E’s printed in blue. 


AS A SYMBOL OF FAITH, AND HOPE. 


N: G.S 


used by other readers desirous 
of adapting the idea to provide 
the double value. Ideas make 
sales. 

BercHorr, of Detroit, Mich- 
igan.—Your patriotic calendar 
is a spine-tickler for certain. 
From the holiday greeting on 
the first sheet, all the way 
through to the selection from 
our national anthem on the 
back of the calendar for De- 
cember, your quotations are 
well chosen. And you backed up these 
sentiments with printing that is hard to 
beat. The dark blue calendar sheets you 
have hung from the bright red easel, with 
the type printed in a white ink (which 
really covers), have a beautiful richness. 
The modern little die cut in the lower 
left-hand corner of each sheet, and the 
fact that you printed the red rules over 
the white ink (to prevent dark blue stock 
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from showing through), are touches 
not every printer would have thought 
of. Why not a mailing envelope in 
keeping? 

C. S. Netson, of Duluth, Minnesota. 
—yYou did a fine job cutting the re- 
verse-color “plate” from linoleum for 
the blue of your blotter “Winter Perks 
You Up!” Covering the blotter, except 
for a half-inch band across bottom— 
where name of Greer company, and 
address, are in black on the white 
stock—various “snowflake” patterns 
appear white. The display, aslant, is 
near upper left-hand corner, “Winter” 
being quite large and outlined in the 
black used for all type matter. As neat 
as anything about it is the way “Win- 
ter” is printed in red within black out- 
lines. The red is “nicked” at top of 
each letter or horizontal element to 
simulate snow, white stock showing 
through. For the “umteenth” time, 
now, we’re going to urge other readers 
of these lines to make greater use of 
linoleum (rubber when more plentiful) 
for hand-cut tint blocks and illustra- 
tions that lend themselves to its use. 

THE GRAPHIC PREsSs, Raleigh, North 
Carolina.—“Graphic Impressions” is 
an interesting and attractive house-organ. 
Background of cover is yellow and blue, 
diagonal division between the two being 
somewhat below center. Featured in black 
is halftone illustration of a local tower at 
night, this at same angle as division of 
yellow and blue. Name in Brush above il- 
lustration and at same angle is also black. 
It’s simple but powerful. Top display of 
ad on inside cover is too small and other- 
wise too weak in relation to signature 
group, even group of text, from which it 
scarcely stands out. Heading beneath 
masthead on first inside page is crowded. 
Furthermore, cursive types like Brush are 
of such free style they don’t look well 
when lines are squared up as on page 5. 
Good features, especially the cover, more 
than compensate for these rather minor 





The 
National Printing 
Education Journal 





JANUARY, 1943 


The printing educators" journal puts on a ‘‘uniform"’ for 
Victory, the cover in red and blue, with eagle rampant 


faults. In closing we’d suggest more col- 
orful dashes than the plain %-point 
rule used. 

THE HISTORY OF STEEL in America and 
the industrial history of Chicago would 
not be complete without including the 
name of Ryerson Steel Company. This 
firm, which last year completed a cen- 
tury in the Middle West, issued a bro- 
chure to celebrate that event. Produced 
by offset, the booklet is dominated by 
the illustrations, printed in a dark brown 
over a tan tint block which bleeds at top 
and sides of the 9- by 12-inch pages. 
Type matter was set same measure as 
the illustrations, and printed in the same 
dark brown ink. The large amount of 
italic type in the body has made the 
pages somewhat difficult to read, and in 





































Cover of a folder, printed in maroon and black, 
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a tribute to the mailman. Size 52 by 81/2 inches 
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such large paragraphs has cost the 
emphasis usually gained by its use. 
Thumbnail sketches showing indus- 
trial progress through the lifetime of 
the company are printed in reddish 
brown in the margins, and complete a 
neat color symphony with the tan and 
brown. Cover is designed in the post- 
Civil War style with hand-lettered 
third dimension and heavy flat-serif 
types, with one word in script sur- 
rounded by flourishes. 

ADVANCE PRINTING & LITHO COMPANY, 
Erie, Pennsylvania.—The small memo, 
“Ideas,” with heading in black and red 
overprinting silver band is effective, 
but the other items do not rank with 
it. “Praise the Lord and Pass Along 
Good Wishes”—a great sentiment, we 
think—is just an ordinary greeting; it 
is in no sense offensive, just dull and 
lacking in craftsmanship, particularly 
as to spacing. Note how much closer 
the two top lines are to each other 
than two other Old English lines near 
bottom. There was plenty of space to 
permit opening out the two somewhat. 
Your “Victory Tax” blotter is also dull 
and uninteresting, top display and sig- 
nature lines at bottom being no larger 
than text, the heading being bold-face of 
same style. Of course, the information is 
given but it certainly isn’t made interest- 
ing and, of course, you missed a chance 
to demonstrate your skiil in handling 
type. Every printer should realize that 
each item of printing he sends out is a 
sample of his ability, will be recognized 
as such by prospects. 

THE KENNEY Press, Newark, New Jer- 
sey—You have employed a number of 
tricks on the patriotic folder printed for 
Robins Conveying Belt Company, Passaic, 
New Jersey. These take it out of the ordi- 
nary, to say the least. Between you and 
E. M. Perrin, Robins’ advertising man- 
ager, something new was worked out for 
the cover. The halftone at top of page, 
turned upside down so that the shadows 


@ Rubber is rationed; gasoline is rationed; sales- 
man’s transportation is a luxury; but Uncle Sam's 
mailmen still carry the mails for one cent an ounce 
anywhere in the U. S. 

e Impartial surveys show that, as a result of the war, 
people are reading more than ever before. Time for- 
merly spent on golf courses is now spent in arm 
chairs, on trains, and elsewhere with printed words 
and pictures. 

@ This is why direct mail advertising is more useful 
today than in previous years. You can use the U. S. 
Postal Service to help you locate new business or to 
conserve your peace-time contacts with jobbers, deal- 
ers, and consumers while you are doing war business. 
@ Our business is to help you produce better printed 
material ... by offering practical ideas based on wide 
experience and superior production service. Why 


not use the enclosed Courtesy Card to get acqainted ? 


COLLINS, HIRSCHFELDER & JONES,INC. 


HAYMA 


Inside spread of the folder at left, which was printed on a pink laid-finish antique paper. These 
Chicago printers have produced as fine a piece of advertising as we've seen on wartime rationing 
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of soldiers form the picture, is excep- 
tionally novel. Letters on inside spread 
from men in service are well selected, 
and with the list of employes with rel- 
atives in the service is bound to lift 
morale. Background halftones in red, 
with only your products and pictures 
of service men in blue, give interesting 
effect, and subjects (guns, tanks, and 
ships) were well chosen. Only two mi- 
nor faults show up—lettering in right 
half of “V” on cover is difficult to 
read, and hand-lettering does not tie 
in so well with the modern type faces 
used. The double negative technique 
you used, to give a relief effect to the 
roll of honor that was sent out with 
the folder, solves a problem of making 
something nice when you have noth- 
ing but a list of names to start with. 
HaroLpD B. Roun, Pottstown, Penn- 
sylvania.—Your pupils do good work; 
it averages better than the general 
run of business printing plants. There’s 
a tendency to space display lines too 
closely, even when there’s ample room 
as on the simple letterhead for the 
school. In spacing, too, allowance is 
not made for ascending letters, thus 
the second line (address) is optically 
below center between line above and 
below, first and larger line having but 
one descender, third being all caps. 
To lead lines the same is not good 
spacing, what counts is appearance of 
equality when printed. For the same rea- 
son the line “Baccalaureate” between the 
red rules in the otherwise attractive pro- 
gram booklet looks bad. The parallel rule 
beneath line should be lowered so there’d 
be white space approximating that above 
the short lower-case letters of the line. 
Lemon-yellow is unsatisfactory as the 
second color on the March 28 band con- 
cert folder. The lyre ornament is scarcely 
visible, there being insufficient contrast 
in tone values between ink and paper. To 
emphasize ill effect of spacing lines too 
closely contemplate this page. With much 
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Whitbeck, Springfield, Massachusetts, used light green 
background and purple type to put across this motto 


space up and down, the lines of the two 
secondary groups are really piled one on 
top of the other. Presswork is good. 
THE McCorMICK-ARMSTRONG PRESS, Of 
Wichita, Kansas, one of the more suc- 
cessful large plants of the Central West, 
believes in what it sells—fine advertis- 
ing and printing. That doubtless is one 
of the reasons for its growth and con- 
tinued success. Aside from a giant 
house-organ done alternately by offset 
and letterpress, as we recall, other items 
are employed—mailing cards and fold- 
ers carrying samples, extras from reg- 
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YORK COMPOSITION COMPANY 


BIERMAN AND ROSE * YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


ular runs being used for the enclosures. 
One of these received recently is nine 
by twelve inches in size with three- 
inch overfold from bottom of center 
spread. It is offset printed, the front 
page bearing a halftone illustration of 
a section of company’s building in 
black and light blue (for tone), which 
bleeds top and sides. The name ap- 
pears on band of white stock across 
bottom, effective copy in comparatively 
small open panel extending upward 
and aslant from the band. Extending 
across center spread—and quite a 
spread it is!—and something more 
than half way down, a halftone of 
complete building appears, strikingly 
light in tone against solid black back- 
ground. Space considerations forbid 
detailed description but the sample, a 
four-color 8%- by 11-inch folder on 
Texas Hybrid Corn, is held under short 
fold on third page. Neglect of their 
own advertising is a serious charge 
against most printers, putting them in 
position of being told “why do you ad- 
vocate we do what you do not?” 
BUCKLEY, DEMENT & Company, Chi- 
cago.—The booklet, “Industry at War,” 
for R. G. Bock Engineers, has been 
given a most attractive typographic 
appearance through use of an unusual 
cover, the over-all color plate, a hand- 
lettered line, in reverse above and be- 
low a square panel which extends to 
the binding edge. In this square panel 
there’s a fine example of blind embossing 
—a spread eagle perched upon a modern 
factory building. The embossing which 
appears on the white stock stands out in 
contrast to the background formed by the 
red-brown border. A subordinate line of 
type is placed in a vertical position at the 
right of the embossed panel in a position 
which makes it connect the hand-lettered 
lines. The back cover is a repetition of 
the front cover but with a row of stars in 
reverse in the color plate to frame the 
embossed panel. The title page, with the 
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are War © ssentials? 


There is a rather loud outcry for the im- 
mediate closing down of all businesses which 
are not “essential to the war effort.” This 
clamor is loudest from those who have abso- 
lutely no stake in business or industry. What 
kind of sense does this insistent noise make? 

After trying for several weeks to find 
some satisfactory definition of the term “es- 
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Depend on the house-organ of York Composition Company, York, Pennsylvania, to show us something nice. These three sample pages from the February, 
1943, issue, were printed in red, blue, and black on white laid paper. For such a small size—4 by 61/4 inches—a lot of quality is stuffed into these pages 
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To dress up the November cover of Share Your Knowledge Review, 
magazine of the International Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, John Edward Cobb used a photograph of the entrance to 


Western Printing and Lithographing C 
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y. Racine, Wisconsin 


AMBROSE R. BUPP # KILLIAN L. BERKHEIMER ge ELMER E. BRUNNER ye RICHARD BECKER ve EARL BROWN * 
LAWRENCE W. CHESS xe HAROLD E. CRAMER ge REX W. CLOUSER ge DONALD P. GEISLER xy DONALD 
GOLDEN ve PHILIP H. GLATFELTER III ye JOSEPH G. HUNTER ve PHILIP H. HERSHEY % LOUIS S. LAU & 
ROBERT B. LOVELACE, JR. ve SAMUEL F, MILLER ge CLAIR F, MARTIN ye JACOB E. MYERS we GEORGE W. 


MYERS ge GEORGE E. MILLER 
MOND M. NEFF gy RICHARD 
RUTH, JR. fe EARL C. ROHR 
BAUGH Yr JACOB S. ROHR 
PAUL fF. STINE oe FRED SM 
JOHN F. SHUTT, JR. & WAY 
H. STAMBAUGH & RALPH 
SCHRUM ge JOHN STAMBA 
THOMAS E. URAL #& ROSS 8. 
te JACOB A. YOHE ve WILL 
MAN @& RUFUS ZARTMAN 
L. BERKHEIMER ge ELMER E. 
ER te EARL BROWN oe LAW 
£. CRAMER ge REX W. CLOU 
te DONALD GOLDEN %& PHI 
SEPH G, HUNTER d& PHILIP 


te ROBERT MORRIS ge RAY 
H. PENTZ ge WILLIAM A. 
BAUGH ye MARK L, ROHR 
BAUGH Ye EARL RILEY & 
ITH ge JOHN A. SENFT, JR. 
NE H, SHAFFER Ye MILLARD 
STRAUSBAUGH y& CLAIR E. 
UGH ve PARK F. TRUMP & 
WELSH ge KENNETH H. WELSH 
1AM YOUNG & HARRY ZART 
AMBROSE R. BUPP ge KILLIAN 
BRUNNER ye RICHARD BECK 
RENCE W. CHESS #&e HAROLD 
SER we DONALD P, GEISLER 
LIP H. GLATFELTER Ill ye JO 
CE, JR. te SAMUEL F. MILLER 


he CLAIR F, MARTIN fe JACOB E, MYERS te GEORGE W. MYERS te GEORGE E. MILLER ge ROBERT MORRIS x 
RAYMOND M. NEFF ge RICHARD H. PENTZ de WILLIAM A. RUTH, JR. ge EARL C. ROHRBAUGH ge MARK L. ROHR 
BAUGH # JACOB S. ROHRBAUGH #& EARL RILEY ge PAUL F. STINE Ye FRED SMITH ge JOHN A, SENFT, JR. te 


JOHN F. SHUTT, JR. fe WAYNE H. SHAFFER ge MILLARD H. 





te RALPH we CLAIR 


E. SCHRUM g& JOHN STAMBAUGH qe PARK F. TRUMP we THOMAS E. URAL ge ROSS 8. WELSH te KENNETH 
H. WELSH #& JACOB A. YOHE ge WILLIAM YOUNG ge HARRY ZARTMAN Ye RUFUS ZARTMAN we AMBROSE R. 
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title placed in optical center and 
between two Bernhard dashes, 
which separate it from two lines 
of letterspaced capitals above 
and three lines below, makes an 
interesting page. The sixteen in- 
side pages of 8%- by 11-inch size 
are printed in two colors, using 
the red-brown of the cover for a 
bleed illustration, and for initial 
letters, and a series of line draw- 
ings which are spotted at section 
headings. Set in  twelve-point 
Garamont Old Style with good 
leading, the pages are inviting to 
the reader. One minor criticism 
might be the too liberal use of 
bold-face and caps for emphasis 
in the text matter. 
STRATHMORE PAPER COM- 
PANY, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts.—The fiftieth an- 
niversary of your organi- 
zation has brought forth 
two fine examples of 
printing and typography 
—the folder which an- 
nounced the anniversary 
to the printing trade and 
the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Number of your employes 
house-organ, “The Strath- 
morean.” The announce- 
ment carries a simple but 
effective cover made up 
with white stock on the 
outside and a beige inside, 
the white being overlapped 
about 2% inches onto the 
inside and pasted down. 
The hand-lettered line, 
“1892 — Strathmore —1942,” 
is the only printed matter 
to appear on the cover 
and is positioned at opti- 
cal center. Only the cen- 
ter spread of the four in- 
side pages was printed. 
The second color, a shade 
of olive-green, has been 
used and reflects the re- 
strictions placed on the 
use of gold inks. On the 
hand-lettered lines, the olive color 
does leave the impression of gold. 
The fiftieth anniversary issue of 
“The Strathmorean” is more than 
a keepsake of the celebration—it 
is a history of the Strathmore or- 
ganization and a tribute to its 
president and founder, Horace A. 
Moses, on his eightieth birthday. 
Case-bound with paper over 
boards, the book’s 112 pages give 
a pictorial as well as a word pic- 
ture of the people at Strathmore. 
Strong, forceful typographic ap- 
pearance has been accomplished 
through the use of Scotch Roman 
for the text pages and Futura 
Bold for the display. A commend- 
able tribute in permanent form 
which will be appreciated by all. 
PIERRE DES Marats, of Montreal, 
Quebec.—Specimens of your own 
advertising are of lively layout 
and printed in such colors that 


organ. 


of type use are violated. Take the 
title page of “Eh Oui!” The Hux- 
ley type is decidedly condensed, 
and very light. Bernhard Cursive, 
also used on the page, tends to be 
extended, and is relatively quite 
bold. Tone and shape harmony 
are lacking, appearance, there- 
fore, is unpleasing. Should the 
condensed face be very large as 
compared with the wider one, the 
natural incompatibility is largely 
overcome. Even though lighter in 
tone size for size, or about so, 
the thicker lines of a larger size 
will balance the lines of relatively 
bolder type in small sizes. Simi- 
larly, the disparity in shape would 
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Carl Greer, advertising manager of the Beckett 
Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, is responsible 
for our reading The Beckett News Letter, house- 
March, 1943, cover is reproduced above 


be overcome. The green ink used 
for printing the type is too weak, 
especially the running matter set 
in light-face Kabel. Ornaments in 
the red are much stronger, which 
should not be the case. As you 
would not want to print so much 
matter in a “hot” color, the green 
should be deeper, stronger. In- 
deed, in two-color work it is well 
to have tones balanced, which 
means items to be printed in 
weaker color should be relatively 
heavier to counterbalance. Neat- 
est of the folders is “De l’argent 
pour vous!” in silver and blue on 
white stock. Text on page 3 in 
light-face Stymie or equivalent is 
not too clear in light blue ink, also 
seems crowded. When to square 
up lines as on the round-cornered 
blotter in which main display 
is telephone number overprinting 
red band requires letterspacing of 


P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pennsylvania, issues its : : 
house-organ Chats in a new accordion-fold form to save stitching cause us to believe theyll do the some lines so noticeably different 
wire. This is a reproduction of the cover, printed red and blue job even thoughcertain principles from others, then the attempt 
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should not be made. With some lines 
widely letterspaced, others not, the ef- 
fect is broken and unpleasing, as we 
believe you'll agree considering the 
group so “patted and squeezed,” as 
Sherbow would say, into the predeter- 
mined squared block. We cannot see 
function of three bands of border to 
left of text on center spread of folder 
“On Demenage” the hand-drawn front 
of which is both interesting and effec- 
tive. Colors and presswork are good. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING, London, 
England.——The Christmas number of 
The Record stands as a monument to 
the spirit of England and its printing 
fraternity. Handling the news contents 
as you do in two columns, set 12% picas 
wide, makes a wonderful pattern when 
printed on a 5%- by 8%-inch page. 
Eighteen-point bold-cap headings carry 
the right amount of strength for the 
page size and we note with pleasure 
the elimination of subheadings in the 
text, which oftentimes hinder the reader 
more than they help him. The only 
complaint we find is the color used for 
printing the decorative pieces beginning 
each feature article, and let us explain 
this: A part of the heading and some 
of the text matter is overprinted on the 
illustration of these articles and much 
of the legibility of the smaller type is 
destroyed, this is especially true where 
the dark red and blue are used for 
printing the illustration. It would have 
been better if these colors had been 
subdued somewhat, using more pastel 
hues. Notation of this made only for 
future guidance, because producing a 
magazine of this calibre in London at 
this time it is surmised one has a lim- 
ited choice of colors. This particular is- 
sue is dedicated to Russia and a modern 
version of a Cossack dancer with Rus- 
sian architecture in the background, 
printed in red, black, and a gray-green, 
is an appropriate gesture even before 
one opens to the inside pages. 
Ce oe 


ISSUES UNIQUE CALENDAR 


A simplified wall calendar has just 
reached the office of THE INLAND PRINTER 
from Herbert E. Smith, Ballarat, Aus- 
tralia. The arrangement of months and 
days saves some space and makes it 
easy for one’s eye to check dates. 

The top part of the calendar—for six 
months—is divided across into seven 
spaces in which the names of the days 
of the week are printed horizontally. 
The year is indicated at the top and to 
the left, and running down the left- 
hand space at intervals of from four to 
five rows of figures, are the names of 
the months. The days of each month 
are printed alternately black and red. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
the calendar is that from the beginning 
of the record to the end of the six 
months period no blank spaces occur 
between the end of one month and the 
beginning of the next. All Sunday dates 
for six months run down vertically in 
the first column; all Monday dates like- 
wise in the next, and so on to Saturday 
dates. Alongside each date is a horizon- 
tal blank space usable for insertion of 
appointments by the calendar’s owner. 
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The Crescent Service 
Flag Begins to look like 
the Milky Way with all f 
you guys in Service; the 
rest of us hustle all we 
can, but it takes a little 
longer to get the work 
out without your help. 

But our customers are 
mighty considerate in 
giving us more time, so 
Crescent quality does 
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CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. & * KALAMAZOO 


When a series of blotters become so familiar, and welcomely so, that we don't even have to read the if 
signature to know who the new blotter belongs to, then it is good advertising. So it is with the black 
and purple blotters mailed out by Crescent Engraving Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. The wartime 
difficulties of meeting the customers’ wants can be explained in such blotters as the two above 
























G | p H Y - ij Pp | Our custemers are never surprised 


these days at the means we employ to deliver the 










go00ds but they would be surprised if we ever 





failed to do so. For Panama-Beaver's 





high ideals of service are just as 






well known as the quality of our 


carbon papers and inked ribbons. 





Call us and we'll come over at a 





right smart gallop. 






@ PHONE HARRISON 6088 
@PANAMA-BEAVER CARBON PAPERS & INKED RIBBONS 













TO KEEP IN BUSINESS 
KEEP YOUR IDENTITY..... Make Contacts with Paper and Ink! 


e Promote National Unity. 

« Tell about your War Work. 

« Explain restriction of services. BUY US. 
« Explain your p d of distributi 

e Tell reasons for scarcity of your merchandise. F 
« Promote sale of Government Bonds and Stamps. ab 























C. P. SCHMIDT & SONS + MArket 2-7524 





Above: The blotter for Panama-Beaver Carbon Papers was printed in black and orange by D. F. 
Keller and Company, Chicago, with an illustration by John Averill. Below: C. P. Schmidt and Sons of 
Newark, New Jersey, finished off a well printed blotter by printing a black rule over the line of Kauf- 
man, and overprinting "'Don't blackout your name"' in red. Colors are red and blue, size is 9 by 4 inches 
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TYPOGRAPHIC 


OR THE CLINIC this month. we have a four-page folder, 5%/, 
by 814 inches, printed in black ink on a white laid paper 
by the Poole Printing Company of Union City, New 
Jersey, to announce the modernization of its plant. A thor. 
ough job of house cleaning had been done, and it was decided to 
“get out a folder,” telling clients about the improved facilities. 

At the time the folder was planned, the manufacturer of a pop- 
ular cigaret was promoting a slogan: “Something New Has Been 
Added” which appealed to the copywriter, so he used it on page 
1 of his folder. The copy on pages 2 and 3 followed on to explain 
that now, more than ever before, the Poole Printing Company wa 
equipped to take care of the complete printing service—from ide, 
to finished piece. 

In the opinion of this writer, the finished folder fell far short 
of the quality mentioned in the copy. After all, if a firm is qual- 
fied to give a complete, sales-compelling printing service, the plac» 
to show the skill and talent of its personnel is in its own printe:| 
matter. In this they failed miserably. 

There was little to hold the reader’s interest about page 1 of 
the folder as originally planned. As shown at the right, the five 
lines of type, evenly spaced apart, but scattered over the pag, 
have little to recommend them. The word NEW, set in one of the 
old Gothics of 1880 vintage, together with the modern Lydia 
Cursive, certainly is far from a pleasing combination. Little 
thought was given to margins or the powerful effect of the correct 


use of white space. 


Oue Plan t eee has been completely modernized with several of the 


Formerly Fischer: Poole Printing - Fischer Quality Printing* latest type faces and the most modern presses and 


bindery equipment... Each man in our employ is a 
recognized specialist in his field and is prepared to 
pass on to you this experience... In fact we are NOW 
more than ever before, prepared to handle all of your 


printing requirements and thereby can assure you the 








BY HOWARD N. KING 
Typographic Director 
Maple Press Company 
of York, Pennsylvania 





The inside spread, like page 1, definitely lacks character. Again 
no thought has been given to margins, or to the positioning of 
lines. The measure is far too wide for easy reading. As a matter 
of fact, the entire spread lacks design. It appears to the writer as 
though the type was marked to be set in a certain face, to a certain 
measure, regardless of its appearance. After the type was set, 
the lines were spaced apart, and no further attempt was made to 
square up the lines or otherwise improve spacing. 

In redesigning the folder, as shown at left, I attempted to do 
a 00d, plain piece of typography without frills and with my eye 
on the cost sheet. I felt that it was absolutely necessary to use two 
colors, because the copy spoke of “high quality” and the “high” 
re\urn on your printing investment. : 

Color gives the folder character and a little charm. Modern 
ty;e, set on an easy-to-read measure, and so positioned that it 
attracts attention, makes the copy inviting. Almost all printers can 
muke their own tint blocks from linoleum or some other available 
material, so that item of expense was practically eliminated. 
Printed on a piece of good quality colored paper, the folder now 
gives the appearance of a three-color job. 

As the folder has been redesigned, the reader is able to grasp 
thy entire message quickly without his eyes jumping all over 
the page. White space has been dramatically placed so that it aids 
the reader, rather than hindering him. Always remember, white 
space is good only when it enables the design to put across its 








message. 











Our Plant... 


has been completely modernized with several of the latest type faces and the most modern presses 


and bindery equipment ... Each man in our employ is a recognized specialist in his field and is 
prepared to pass on to you this experience... In fact we are NOW, more than ever before, pre- 
pared to handle your printing requirements and thereby assure you the biggest returns on your 
printing investments. As you fully realize the printing you send out... is your silent salesman 
and should greatly reflect the quality of your firm... Preparing catalogs, brochures, pamphlets, 


broadsides, display cards or office forms is just a part of our daily routine. Avail yourself of these 





features we offer at no expense to you. 


formerly viscuien QUALITY PRINTING 
POOLE PRINTING COMPANY 


Business Printers 
214 THIRTY- FIFTH STREET » UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Telephone: UNION 7-5017 


P. S. Even our name is NEW! 




















TuHE Book: The Story of Printing and 
Bookmaking—Printers have been no- 
toriously negligent of the illustrious 
history of their calling. Fortunately 
there have been a few, though alto- 
gether too few, who have kept alive the 
interest in the search for the basic facts 
surrounding the early development of 
printing and its important achieve- 
ments on behalf of the progress of 
mankind. 

It has been said, too, that those who 
have evidenced the greatest interest in 
the historical background of the devel- 
opment and progress of printing have 
not been printers. Book lovers, they 
were, not practitioners in the art or 
technique of the production of books. 

The printed records of the history 
surrounding the beginnings of the art 
of printing have been somewhat scat- 
tered. That is to say, they have not been 
available in any one volume or con- 
nected set of volumes. Were it possible 
to accumulate all that has been written 
on the various phases of the subject, it 
would make rather an extensive library. 

Fortunate we are, exceedingly for- 
tunate indeed, in having the story of 
printing and bookmaking which is the 
subject of this review. Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie, the author, is well qualified by 
his many years of actual practice in the 
art of bookmaking and printing—added 
to which have been many years of 
searching out the hidden sources of 
factual material bearing on the early 
developments leading up to the discov- 
ery or invention of printing—to present 
the story in connected form in one vol- 
ume, rather a bulky volume, but not too 
voluminous for study and reference 
when the extent of the subject matter 
is considered. 

This story was presented first by Mr. 
McMurtrie in 1927 under the title of 
“The Golden Book.” That book went 
through four editions. It was then ex- 
tensively revised and rewritten, and 
published under its present title, this 
being the third revision, and the seventh 
edition since its first publication. 

Many new findings resulting from 
the continued studies of historical rec- 
ords and the unceasing research to un- 
cover the hidden mysteries of early, 
primitive mankind, have been incor- 
porated in the revision to the extent 
that they have a definite bearing on 
events leading up to and surrounding 
the discovery of printing. 

The story of the book as presented in 
this volume by Mr. McMurtrie takes us 
back into the primitive human records, 
tracing the sources leading up to and 
culmination in the development of our 
alphabet, origin of the alphabet and its 
development in Western Europe. 
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It then takes us into paper and its 
origin, into hand-written books, print- 
ing in the Far East, early European 
woodcuts, and the block books, then 
into the stage setting for typography. 

Gutenberg’s invention, and the case of 
the rival claimants for honor as be- 
ing the discoverers of the art of print- 
ing from movable types, are also well 
covered, and these chapters lead the 
reader into the dissemination of print- 
ing, through the masters of Venice, and 
into the first printing in English. 

Succeeding chapters take up the pro- 
duction of the incunabula, woodcut 
book illustration, engraved book illus- 
tration, early book decoration, and on 
to the press in the New World, the 
spread of printing in America, through 
the revival of craftsmanship, the pri- 
vate presses, into contemporary fine 
printing, modern typography, the clos- 
ing chapter being a discussion of the 
printer’s ideals. 

McMurtrie has given us a monu- 
mental work, a work that should well 
deserve the whole-hearted interest of 
printers everywhere as well as all book 
lovers. The bibliographies included at 
the back make the book an exceedingly 
valuable reference work, and the de- 
tailed index greatly facilitates the find- 
ing of the various phases of the exten- 
sive array of subject matter. 

This edition of “The Book: the Story 
of Printing and Bookmaking,” has been 
published by the Oxford University 
Press. It is priced to make it available 
to all those desirous of increasing their 
knowledge of the fascinating subject of 
the art of printing—$5.00. It may be 
obtained through THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Department. 


EXPLORING THE GRAPHIC ARTS presents 
an interesting study of the various 
phases of, or the processes entering 
into, the work of printing. Basically, it 
is a book for students, principally those 
in vocational or high schools. There is 
much, however, that should be of in- 
terest to practical advanced workers. 

The authors are Anthony Marinaccio, 
instructor in the public schools of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and Burl Neff Os- 
born, director of industrial arts educa- 
tion at State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, Pennsylvania, with William E. 
Warner as consulting editor. 

“The activities with which this text 
deals,” the authors state in their fore- 
word, “are representative of the simple 
procedures underlying both hand and 
machine methods in the graphic arts 
... The traditional emphasis upon let- 
terpress printing has been reduced in 
this text in favor of the broader treat- 
ment of other important phases.” 


The work starts with a review of 
“Man and His Records,” going into the 
origin and development of letters, and 
in about twenty pages of text bringing 
the reader down to modern produc- 
tion. It then takes up printing from 
movable type, styles of type faces, ways 
of producing type, elementary composi- 
tion, proofreading, display composition, 
and so on to presswork. 

Chapter 3 takes up relief cuts for 
letterpress printing, starting with lino- 
leum-block cutting and going on to 
mechanically made plates. Then fol- 
lows intaglio printing, planographic 
printing, and other processes such as 
silk-screen, also duplicating machines. 
Paper and papermaking, inks and ink- 
making, also books, their binding, use 
and care, are also treated. 

Three appendices give a physical plan 
and equipment for a graphic arts labo- 
ratory for an average high school, a 
selected bibliography, and a series of 
questions and discussion problems cov- 
ering the different sections of the book. 

Published by International Textbook 
Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania; 288 
pages, 6 by 9 inches, 183 illustrations, 
cloth bound. The price is $2.50. May be 
ordered through THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Department. 


PERTINENT PAPER Facts—An Informa- 
tion Manual, by Dewey Elish, may well 
become a “must” for the printing paper 
salesman and buyer. It is a thin, handy 
volume, 5 by 7% inches, containing 145 
well designed and well printed pages. 

The author states in his foreword 
that he intends to avoid all technical 
and manufacturing problems of paper. 
This is necessarily a difficult task for a 
man who is president and administra- 
tive officer of an organization which 
for nearly half a century has devoted 
itself to the distribution of fine papers. 
From his first section, “On Selecting 
the Proper Paper—Its Problems and 
Principles,” to his final section, “Blot- 
ting Papers,” he has resisted all temp- 
tations to become technical. 

Mr. Elish has classified papers ac- 
cording to use as Advertising or Print- 
ing Papers and Office Use or Record 
Papers, which is consistent with the 
customary classification of the bristols. 
Each section presents the properties, 
characteristics, and suitability of a par- 
ticular grade of paper in relation to its 
use and reproduction methods. 

Just enough space is devoted to the 
inherent nature of paper pulps to show 
the uninitiated how pulps affect the 
economy, strength, durability, and per- 
manence of the finished paper. A word 
of caution on specifying paper for the 
out-of-the-ordinary job, as well as a 
list of the more common uses for each 
paper, is taken up after each section. 

This volume could be a life-saver 
more than once for a printer in these 
times of short wholesale stocks and 
wartime transportation problems. The 
book gives him a working knowledge of 
qualities to look for in a paper, both 
those inherent in the pulp used and 
those manufactured into it, that make 
it function as it does either in its com- 
mon use or as a Substitute. 
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QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS PERTAINING TO PROOFREADING / he / | necfnoom 


ARE SOLICITED AND WILL BE ANSWERED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. REPLIES BY MAIL CANNOT BE MADE @ by Edward N. Teall 


COMPOSITOR'S DILEMMA 


I work for a country weekly. I had 
this, and set it: “The exact nature of his 


injuries were not ascertained.” Was told, 


I should have known enough to change 


the verb to “was.” Now: should I have * 


taken the chance of a call-down for 
monkeying with copy?—Pennsylvania. 
It’s hard for an outsider to say. 
The answer depends upon shop cus- 
tom. The query seems to imply that 
the management does not have a 
fixed, defined, understood policy, but 
wavers from one ruling to another. 
Where there is a strict follow- 
copy rule the compositor has little 
to worry about. Where he is given 
opportunity to make changes from 
copy, he must be ready to accept 
responsibility; must use his best 
intelligence and be ever on guard 
against seeming error (that is the 
essence of the editorial function). 
Where the whim of the moment 
rules. his lot is hard. He must guard 
his temper, yet insist on his rights. 
Let me note this: Strict follow- 
copy ruling throws the whole bur- 
den on those who prepare the copy, 
with an overlap taking in the proof- 
room that remains open to debate as 
long as that ruling is in force. 


SMALL CHANGE 

In a quotation, where “cannot” was 
used in accordance with the first print- 
er’s style, but our own style is “can not,” 
should we follow their style or ours?— 
Delaware. 

I’d say you are entirely okay in 
following your own style in the 
quotation. You have no right to edit 
quotations, but you do not have to 
follow copy in such minutiae as 
those of spelling and punctuation. 


N. OF I. 


Your development of the “noun of 
identification” irons out an ugly wrinkle 
in our writing and speech. (Why could 
not the term be worded in like manner: 
“identification noun”?) Here in Oregon 
I note some inconsistencies in the use of 
it—in the number of the identifying 
noun. We say, write, and publish “Jun- 
ior Prom” but “Freshmen Week.” The 
newspapers, in their college news, follow 
the same practice.—Oregon. 


There’s an odd quirk in “Fresh- 
men Week.” While the n. of i. idea 





is a break from the unsatisfactory 
custom of calling these words ad- 
jectives, the inescapable fact is that 
the n. of i. does actually have strong 
adjectival flavor. (Recognition of 
this fact does not vitiate the n. of i. 
idea, as the standpatters sometimes 
assert.) 

“Freshmen Week” simply doesn’t 
hold up, any way you look at it. Ad- 
jectives don’t have number forms. 
If “Freshmen Week” is good, why 
not “Juniors Prom”? Consistency is 
sometimes painful, but it should not 
be tossed aside without good reason 
and a compensating gain in some 
important phase of language. 

















Arounp the corner I have a friend 

In this great city that has no end; 

Yet days go by, and weeks rush on, 

And before I know it a year has gone, 

And I never see my old friend's face, 

For Life is a swift and terrible race. 

He knows I like him just as well 

As in the days when I rang his bell, 

And he rang mine. We were younger then, 

And now we are busy, tired men: 

Tired with playing a foolish game, 

Tired with trying to make a name. 

“Tomorrow,” I say, “I will call on Jim, 

Just to show that I'm thinking of him.” 

But tomorrow comes, and tomorrow goes, 

And the distance between us grows and 
grows. 

Around the corner!—yet miles away... . 

“Here’s a telegram, sir.” ... 
“Jim died today.” 

And that’s what we get, and deserve in 
the end: 

Around the corner, a vanished friend. 

—Charles Hanson Towne 


l 





— 











When Harry Armstrong moved from the Middle 
West to Kistler's, in Denver, he printed an an- 
nouncement, using this poem very appropriately 





LINGUISTIC REPRISAL 


What do you think of the effort to 
find an American synonym to replace 
the German word “kindergarten”? 
Someone known as Uncle Robert organ- 
ized a campaign with that purpose. He 
asks “why a German name should have 
been given to an American institution,” 
and says “Patriotic citizens agree that 
children should not have to hear a word 
taken from the vocabulary of such an 
unhuman race as the Germans.” I think 
this is up your alley, as Proofroom’s in- 
terest in language ranges wide—with 
good coverage——New Hampshire. 


Fortunately, the conductors of 
such campaigns have no power to 
legislate our language forms. Their 
campaigns are, however, one of the 
many factors affecting usage of our 
language. 

The originator of the kindergar- 
ten was Friedrich Froebel. Adoption 
of the Froebelian “play principle” 
in the American system of educa- 
tion came about through the efforts 
of Elizabeth Peabody, who in 1867 
went to Germany to study the Froe- 
bel theories and practice. We took 
the thing—and its name. 

It may be that a new and better 
word can be found; meanwhile, 
Proofroom refuses to worry. Should 
discussion be desired, space for it 
will be provided (within reasonable 
limits) . 


HOW MIGHTY IS THE COMMA! 


Never have I seen a more fascinating 
demonstration of the nature of the 
comma than in this sentence: “He made 
a direct appeal to the people of Italy to 
revolt against the Fascist regime and 
break away from the alliance which 
made them mercenaries fighting the 
battles of Hitler and Italy, the servant 
of a decaying Nazi state.” I have worked 
it out to my own satisfaction, but am 
anxious to see what you can do with it. 
I warn you, it’s tricky!—South Carolina. 

This sentence requires and re- 
wards close study. As it stands, it 
speaks of “the battles of Hitler and 
Italy,” and then describes Italy as 
“the servant,” et cetera. That, I 
feel sure, is not the writer’s in- 
tended meaning. The key to the 
meaning is in the verb “made.” 
Now: Take the comma after “Italy” 
and place it after “Hitler,” and see 
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what you get. Here it is, broken into 
separate lines, for display: 


‘them mer- 
alliance cenaries 
which made (and) 

Italy the 
[ servant 


The sentence thus comes to read: 
“... break away from the alliance 
which made them mercenaries 
fighting the battles of Hitler, 
and Italy the servant of a decaying 
Nazi state.” The alliance makes the 
Italian people mercenaries of Hit- 
ler, and makes Italy the servant of 
the Nazi state. Doing it with mirrors 
is dull sport compared with the fun 
of doing it with commas. 


PRINT-SHOP ENGINEERING 


Just to remark in regard to the US.- 
Engineering item in the October issue: 
I’ve always wanted to put an extra space 
in such places; once in a great while I 
do mark it, and if the compositor is of 
the dumb, obedient sort the correction 
is made—most usually not. It is my im- 
pression that in twenty-five years of 
reading I have not found the extra 
space used in the original set-up. Prob- 
ably we never had a case so flagrant as 
the one submitted—New York. 


The October item quoted this: 
“,.. Set the stage for a wholly new 
type of construction in the U. S. En- 
gineers took it up... .” The sugges- 
tion was made that an extra bit of 
spacing between the two sentences 
would have saved the reader’s mind 
a bit of time and bother, breaking 
up the “U. S. Engineers” set-up. 

In such a Situation it certainly 
seems up to the compositor to make 
things right at the start, so that the 
proofreader won’t have to choose 
between passing a faulty bit of 
composition and ordering a line re- 
set for what the foremen, respon- 
sible for costs, would call a minor 
operation. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND MALT BEVERAGE 

That idea of keeping ahead by keep- 
ing a head must not be copyrighted, as 
the pun appears also in some beer ads. 
—Minnesota. 

In its first appearance in this de- 
partment the pun was quoted from 
an essay on business psychology. 
Thus humor provides a meeting 
place for the learned man and the 
lowbrow. 


THE RING AROUND THE DOT 
What do you think of writing “i” with 
a ring enclosing the dot over it?—Utah. 
Frankly, I think it is a childish 


practice. 


GROUND HOG 

It came to me, “The old Flag never 
touched the ground boys.” I marked a 
comma after “ground,” and got a call 
for ordering unnecessary composition.? 
—Nebraska. 

The call was unearned and un- 
deserved. No reader would think the 
boys had been ground, but it’s much 
neater with the comma. I think it 
would be “good business” to train 
compositors to make such changes 
as the insertion of this comma; to 
give them so much supermechanical 
opportunity, and then insist upon a 
corresponding assumption of re- 
sponsibility. Wouldn’t it be worth a 
try-out? 

If it isn’t, then we must (1) insist 
upon proper preparation of copy, 
(2) attain style cleanness by per- 
mitting proofreaders to call for re- 
setting of lines to correct faults that 
never should have been typed, or 
(3) continue the present way, costly 
in its undermining of morale. 

Certainly it’s silly to say some 
reader might think the sentence 
meant that the old Flag had never 
touched boys who had been ground 
—and just as certainly, it would be 
lots better to set the sentence cor- 
rectly, with the comma indicating 
the break in its run. 


One of the best things Proofroom 
does is to help its readers meet the 
queer quirks of English; to apply 
principles consistently—and depart 
from set rules in emergency. 

Look: “ground hog” is really a 
noun preceded by a qualifying noun 
of identification—but “ground” can 
be a straight participial adjective 
from the verb “grind.” Therefore, it 
is better to write “groundhog” in- 
stead of “ground hog.” “Ground- 
hog” does not suggest sausage—and 
puts a body block on the quibblers. 

After all’s said and done, the fact 
is, these details ought always to be 
attended to by writers and editors, 
working ahead of the shop and the 
proofroom. Yes, I said “ought.” 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 

The enclosed clipping is brought to 
your attention for its possible interest 
to proofreaders.—Maryland. 

The clipped article describes a 
psychiatric test for military com- 
manders under strain of action. 
The test is called “myokinetic psy- 
chodiagnosis.” The doctors, follow- 
ing high precedent, reduce this 
polysyllabic appellation to a for- 
mula of initials: “M. P. D.” Break it 
down: “myo-” means pertaining to 
muscle; “kinetic,” is pertaining to 


THIS JOURNALISM STUDENT LEARNS ALL ABOUT PI 


@ SoutH Daxorta State 
College students learn 
newspaper work the hard 
way. When the men finish 
their full courses, they can 
print a paper as well as 
write it. 

Two of these students, 
Gale A. Tollin and Ralph 
Walz, decided to lease a 
country newspaper last 
summer in order to gain 
actual experience in print, 
so they leased the weekly 
Veblen (South Dakota) 
Advance. 

All was not too rosy in 
their experience. Old 
equipment made the job 
even more difficult, and 
many a little accident 
marred the scene. The 
accompanying photograph 
shows Mr. Tollin sitting 
on the bed of their press, 
dejectedly contemplating 
a mess of pi from one of 
his pages. 

Mr. Tollin is lucky. In 
the letter which accom- 
panied this photograph, 
he said that the chase 
was sprung and the form 
pied after the edition was 
printed. 
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movement. “Psycho” and “diagno- 
sis” work out equally easily. 

This formidable-looking pile-up 
of twenty-five letters in eleven syl- 
lables is the technical way of indi- 
cating a test of mental and nervous 
states through control of muscular 
motion. If our friend in Maryland 
thinks proofreaders are frightened 
by such words, he just doesn’t know 
the breed. 


UNDO TROUBLE 

I recently had a letter from a big 
business firm, saying they hoped it 
would cause me no uzdo trouble. Speak 
up!—lIllinois. 

Best argument for the you sound- 
ing I ever heard; compare nooze- 
paper, Noo Yawk. The war is doing 
things to us on the home front. 
Proofreader, be alert! You have 
great traditions to uphold. 


SHORT "AND" 

What is ampersand—some special 
kind of sand?—Ohio. 

Ampersand is “short and,’ the 
sign &. Conscience says, “Why give 
space to so ridiculous a query?” 
The answer is, It isn’t ridiculous— 
it’s almost tragic. Proofroom is pa- 
tient, and tries always to be helpful. 
In all friendliness, we say to this 
querist: Use the dictionary! 


HOW FASHIONS DO CHANGE! 


Is it correct to use “presently” in the 
sense of “now”’?—New Hampshire. 


It’s being done; I have heard it 
quite frequently on the radio. The 
Century recognizes use of the word 
in the sense of “now,” but lexicog- 
raphers generally agree upon the 
definition of “soon.” To me, use of 
the word as meaning “now” seems 
wrong; to many of us it is mislead- 
ing, at least. 


COULDN'T BE WORSE! 

What about this: “They had to come 
from some source, and there was not 
but two places from which they could 
have come”?—Oklahoma. 


There ain’t nothing could be no 
worser than this amazing mixture 
of loose speech and a misunder- 
standing of the art of good, clean 
expression. “Was not” instead of 
“wasn’t” is the giveaway. “There 
were but two places”—Oh, well, you 
play with it! 


LOVE AND GRAMMAR 


I chuckled when I read this in a mag- 
azine love story: “ ‘I love you so, dar- 
ling,’ she whispered; ‘hold me tightly.’ ” 
“There,” says I to myself—‘“there is one 
for Proofroom!” So—go to it.—Iowa. 

Passion with a dash of pedantry? 
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Ideas and layouts that have been proved successful by other printers will help you solve 


your problems and sell printing. Send in ideas that have worked out in your plant 





“‘“Gone to War” 

A good opportunity to advertise 
the craftsmanship of his organiza- 
tion came to Edwin H. Stuart, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, when he had 
occasion to tell his customers that 
his young men had gone to war. 

He handled it in masterly fash- 
ion. Printing up a leaflet with pho- 
tographs of seven employes who 
had joined the army or entered war 
plants, his copy began like this: 
“The seven bright, young men you 
see pictured on this page are in the 
service. Gone—but not forgotten. 
And they are irreplaceable! Because 
they were hand-picked, home- 
grown, and trained in the Stuart 
school of typography.” 

The copy went on to tell of the 
hand-springs “Pop” Stuart and his 
remaining employes were turning in 
order to turn out fine typography, 
and begging customers to go easy in 
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printed on one end of it, with the 
name “J. L. Frazier” printed in sans- 
serif caps. On the blotting side was 
imprinted the address and phone 
number of a life-insurance agency. 
A printer, sending out blotters 
advertising his own business, could 
elaborate on this idea to suit his 
own tastes. Printing the name of 
the prospect or customer from type 
multiplies the flattering quality of 
the advertising piece many times— 
and all of us like to be flattered. 


Banking by Mail 

To save the time, tires, and gaso- 
line of busy workers, many banks 
are promoting banking by mail 
through the use of special envelopes 
and deposit slips that make the job 
simpler and safer. 

The Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago supplies its depositors with 
deposit slips in duplicate, one of 





A personalized blotter, such as the one above, will find a better reception with your customers 


raising the devil about delays in de- 
livery of orders. 

This same idea could be adapted 
to the use of almost any firm to tell 
its customers what is causing delays 
of various kinds. 


Personalized Blotters 

Another variation of the blotter 
advertising theme showed up in our 
office this month. 

It was a personalized blotter, with 
a calendar for the month of March 


which the customer keeps for his 
record, the other being sent in with 
the deposit. The bank returns this 
second copy the same day it is re- 
ceived, and the slip acts as an ac- 
knowledgment of the deposit. Spe- 
cial opaque envelopes are provided. 

Other banks use special envelopes 
which carry a wide perforated flap 
upon which is printed a deposit slip. 
The depositor fills out the deposit 
slip flap and writes his name and 
address on the back of the envelope. 
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The bank tears off the back of the 
envelope and writes the amount of 
the deposit in a space provided, re- 
turning it to the depositor as an 
acknowledgment. These envelopes 
are patented by a Chicago envelope 
manufacturer. 

This banking by mail should in- 
crease the quantities of deposit slips 
and return envelopes ordered by 
your local bank. 


Convenient Pay Envelopes 

To make it easier for employers to 
keep a record of pay deductions for 
social security, Victory tax, and 
other items that are required in 
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BALANCE DUE & ENCLOSED 














Received wages as per above Statement. 


(Signed) 





LLOYD PRINTING ~- MIAMI 


Pay envelope which is supplied by Lloyd Print- 
ing, providing spaces for six different deduc- 
tions. It can be used as a record for income 
tax purposes. The same form is printed on flap 


various states, Lloyd Printing, Mi- 
ami, Florida, supplies an envelope 
with a long flap which acts as a pay 
envelope and a record slip which 
can be filed for convenient future 
inspection. 

A complete record of the em- 
ploye’s name, number of hours, the 
amount of pay, and amounts of 
various deductions made appear on 
the envelope. This same form is 
printed on the long flap in such a 
way that a carbon copy can be 
made of the wage record. 

The flap is perforated, and is de- 
tached and signed by the employe 
as a receipt for wages. The flap is 
used in setting up office records, and 
the envelope is the employe’s record. 


The G. P. O., Largest Print Shop 


in the World, Opened in 1861 


REPRINTED FROM Nation’s Business 


@ THE WORLD’S LARGEST PURCHASER Of 
printing recently called up the Pub- 
lic Printer, manager of the world’s 
largest printing plant: 

“I’m sending over an order for 
792,817,000 pieces of printing, rang- 
ing from one to 102 pages—and I 
want it in three weeks,” he said. 
“Can I get it?” 

“Sure can, why not?” replied the 
printer. 

This represented the greatest job 
printing order ever placed for any 
similar short period. If the average 
job printer could feed a press at a 
rate of 20,000 impressions a day, it 
would take him more than 600 years 
to fill it. 

While it is stretching a point to 
compare job printing with news- 
paper publishing, the immensity of 
this job can be grasped easily when 
it’s considered that The Chicago 
Tribune, with a circulation of more 
than 1,000,000 copies a day, prints 
approximately 25,000,000 newspa- 
pers in three weeks. 

That wasn’t the only order the 
Public Printer received that day. As 
usual, it was one of 300 separate 
“jobs” that are placed every day in 
the U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice by Government agencies. 

One of those jobs might be a re- 
quest from the White House for only 
sixteen engraved invitations to a 
Presidential dinner; another might 
be for 16,000,000 questionnaires. 

The Public Printer has 8,000 em- 
ployes (three times as many as any 
comparable job shop in the nation), 
the most modern equipment, in a 
plant that has no parallel. It stays 
open twenty-four hours daily, seven 
days a week. 

Pearl Harbor did not catch Uncle 
Sam’s print shop napping. It has 
been through three wars and of- 
ficials knew what was coming. They 
went on the day-and-night basis, 
excluded visitors for the duration, 
and made plans to go with far less 
sleep. 

The U. S. Government Printing 
Office cut its teeth on war. It was 
opened officially on the day Lincoln 
took office—March 4, 1861, and it 
turned out $700,000 worth of print- 


ing the first year of the Civil War. 
But this is small potatoes compared 
to the $46,690,343.90 worth of print- 
ing turned out in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942. 

The Government Printing Office 
has no salesmen, no press agents 
(by any fancy title), never spends 
a dime advertising itself, operates 
under the same “paper rationing” 
restrictions as private printers, and 
is supervised by a board of directors 
composed of three members each 
from the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, who make up the 
Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. Giegengack is the thirteenth 
Public Printer. The first was an en- 
terprising fellow named John D. 
DeFrees, who used to sell printing 
to the Government from his little 
shop across the park from the Cap- 
itol and then was “bought out” by 
Congress and hired as first Public 
Printer, with his 350 employes. The 
present buildings are on the site of 
his original shop. 

Statistics tell the war job Uncle 
Sam’s print shop is doing: 

War Ration Book No. 2—150,000,- 
000 copies has 192 stamps in each 
book. This is a total of 28,800,000,000 
stamps, according to the O. P. A. 

In 1942, the Public Printer had to 
deliver only 65,000,000 income tax 
forms. This year, he had to have 
90,000,000 on the line by March 1. 

The print shop last year assimi- 
lated more than 3,000 carloads of 
materials and supplies, including 
some 60,000 tons of paper. 

It ships more than 280 carloads of 
post cards alone each year. 

A goodly number of each form is 
printed with the knowledge that 
they will be wasted, either by in- 
efficiency of distribution or by citi- 
zens who fill them out. That’s why, 
when they want a form for every 
person, Government officials order 
150,000,000 instead of 132,000,000. 

There is one other place in Wash- 
ington—or the nation—where fig- 
ures mean so little. That’s over at 
the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing of the Treasury Department, 
which is not connected with the U. 
S. Government Printing Office. 
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to the 


EDITOR 
























Written from the heart, with no rules to govern them, letters to the editor voice truths otherwise 
not available. These are welcomed, but the opinions expressed are those of the writers only 


Letterheads and an Old-timer 

I cannot resist having my say about 
the awards in your letterhead contest. 
At the very beginning please let me ob- 
serve that the bizarre, bad at any time, 
is awful on a letterhead. 

There are some old and sound laws of 
typography which cannot be modified 
or abolished, notwithstanding today’s 
“modernistic” tendencies. One of these 
forbids the use of lines of italic capitals. 
Yet No. 1 and No. 3 of the first three 
winning letterheads in the contest vio- 
late this law. Because of this, it seems 
to me, neither one of them is entitled to 
place in the competition. 

Before going further, let me think on 
paper for a sentence or two about ty- 
pography, especially as applied to busi- 
ness stationery. First of all, a letterhead 
should stress the important features of 
the business that it represents. Then it 
should please the eye. This goal cannot 
be achieved by garishness. Rather, it 
must be attained by the use of harmo- 
nious types and with due regard for 
contrast and white space. Thinking now 
of the ranking specimens in your con- 
test I have this to say: 

No. 1. The only life on this letterhead 
is the monogram in circle which is 
printed in red. Forgetting the lines of 
italic capitals, the types are weak and 
also nearly the same size throughout, 
and hence monotonous. The monogram 
is far from an artistic achievement, yet 
it dominates the job. 

No. 2. The type used is characterless, 
and the name of the corporation, rather 
than that of THE INLAND PRINTER, is 
played up. The contrast, too, is so exag- 
gerated that the effect is lost. The orna- 
ment is much too large and heavy for 
the rest of the job. 

No. 3. The red ink used here com- 
pletely overshadows everything else but 
tells nothing. The eye has to hunt for 
the words, and when they are found 
there is a line of italic capitals under- 
scored with a rule printed in red! The 
incomplete circle containing the name 
of the corporation ought to haunt the 
man who perpetrated it til Doomsday. 

If I am right about what a letterhead 
should be, then of the specimens you 
print No. 15 is entitled to greater con- 
sideration than it received. In it, the 
words “The Inland Printer” are empha- 
sized in both type and color. I imagine 
a better effect would have been obtained 
if the words “Chicago, Illinois” had 
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been moved to the left a couple more 
ems, and if the lines had been opened 
up a trifle more. But the letterhead tells 
the story a letterhead should tell, and 
it tells it in a characterful and dignified 
way. 

Though No. 7 specimen is sideheavy 
to the left, it also is deserving of real 
consideration. Had the three lines of 
Gothic which contain the name of the 
corporation been moved a bit to the 
right—three or four picas, possibly—the 
letterhead would have been better bal- 
anced. That done, it would have been 
necessary to move the name of the city 
and street address somewhat to the left. 
These changes would have given an em- 
phasis to the names of the corporation’s 
publications which they do not receive. 

Call me an old fogey, if you wish, but 
recollect that the printing which has 
lived tells a story and does not offend 
the eye. You do not see specimens of 
the twisted rule typography of the 1890s 
in the museums, and you are not going 
to see specimens of Gothic combined 
with scripts in museums a hundred 
years from now. 

Ovip BELL 
Fulton, Missouri 

Epiror’s Note—Two extenuating cir- 
cumstances enter the picture in some of 
the cases mentioned by Reader Bell. 
Colors used in our reproductions were 
dictated by production limitations—the 
second color on No. 3 was gray. One of 
the rules of the contest was that the 
name of the corporation, rather than 
that of any publication, be played up— 
many letterheads placed lower than 
they deserved because they played up 
the name of an individual publication. 


Shall We Aim With a Rifle? 

My first “Letter to the Editor.” In re- 
gard to your letterhead contest results 
in the March, 1943, issue on page 43. 

Now here’s what bothers me. Your 
top man stays on top, but how many 
did he submit? From the looks of those 
under him everyone must shoot at the 
contest with a 10-shot shotgun. The 
same man gets close to top rating and 
close to bottom rating. To me that 
doesn’t show good judgment on the part 
of these typographers. It rather shows 
a desire to win, which is perhaps a very 
good objective but it looks queer from a 
purely professional angle. 

These same men would never submit 
from five to ten proofs of a letterhead 










to a client. They would and should 
make at least that many or more rough 
layouts of the letterhead, finish the one 
their experience and judgment told 
them was right for the client and sub- 
mit it. 

When the client makes suggestions 
for the job, the layout man has very 
likely incorporated the same thing in 
one of his roughs and can tell the client 
why he eliminated it. If his argument 
does not seem reasonable to the client 
there’s nothing to do but incorporate 
the client’s “new” idea. Then all the 
layout man has to do is to finish up 
that rough. 

In other words shoot at the client 
with a rifle and let him call the shots, 
not with a shotgun and confuse him. 
I’ve found it pays in the long run. 

In other words, I have aiways felt a 
great deal more respect for the top 
typographers listed than the scattered 
pattern on page 43 shows them as de- 
serving. The above is not the case I’m 
sure, but that’s the picture as I see 
these shotgun tactics. I would certainly 
hate to be on the judges’ bench and try 
to pick the best one if you limited each 
typographer to two samples. 

WINpsorR A. STRAW 
Brookings, South Dakota 


An Employer Speaks of Men 


We are in receipt of your letter of re- 
cent date, regarding shortage of labor, 
and our record here up to date is 
twenty-eight men in the Army and 
Navy and eighty-nine to various war 
industries in this section. 

The twenty-eight men who went to 
the Army and Navy, of course, are all 
young men in their prime and consti- 
tute a big loss to our personnel. The 
eighty-nine people who have gone over 
to war industries have been attracted 
to them by reason of the high wage 
paid, and also the fact that little energy 
is required to do what work they find 
necessary. 

This situation has resulted in our 
working the help we have left and what 
we have been able to secure in the way 
of replacement approximately fifteen to 
twenty hours a week overtime at time- 
and-a-half rate, and holidays and Sun- 
days at double time. All of this extra 
expense must be absorbed by us, as we 
are on a ceiling price. 

Notwithstanding that the rate in the 
composing room, pressroom, and bind- 
ery averages $15.00 a day on a time- 
and-a-half basis and over $20.00 on a 
double-time basis, we have great diffi- 
culty in persuading some of our help to 
work extra hours, as most of them have 
someone working in the war plants and 
plenty of money is coming in, so the 
high wages are not resulting in our be- 
ing able to secure over 60 per cent of 
our force for overtime work. 

The calibre of the help that we are 
able to get to replace that which has 
gone into war production and the Army 
is very poor, and the output not over 50 
per cent of normal, so that our prob- 
lems are constantly increasing, our pro- 
duction getting smaller, and the cost of 
it getting higher all the time. 
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We do not know that there is any- 
thing that can be done about it. We 
have not reached the point where we 
are getting hysterical, as our company 
is perfectly willing to stand all the pun- 
ishment necessary if by reason of doing 
so the war effort is going to be successful. 

In between we have had two strikes 
in the last year by the compositors, one 
by the pressroom, and one by the folding 
boxmakers, and it is very hard for us to 
reconcile the extreme effort that we are 
making for the cause with the attitude 
that we have to accept from the unions 
in the graphic arts industry. 

We are starting our fifty-seventh year 
and have lived through five panics, 
three wars, two reform administrations, 
and are still trying to carry on, but it 
does seem to the writer that in these 
times it would be a smart move on the 
part of the administration to lengthen 
the work week to forty-eight hours and 
either by legislation or executive order 
make it impossible for strikes to occur. 

We hope that the situation will ease 
up a little and that we can write you a 
more optimistic letter sometime in the 
future, but the way the thing looks now 
and what we are able to do about it 
makes us wonder whether the experi- 
ence we have had in the printing indus- 
try is going to be sufficient to permit us 
to carry on in the face of all the handi- 
caps that are continually coming up, 
which interfere with the honest effort 
that most business men are making to 
do their bit, and more than their bit, to 
bring this war to a successful conclusion. 

Eprror’s NotE—The name and ad- 
dress of this employer have been omit- 
ted for obvious reasons. Perhaps the 
view of an employe on these points 
would help us clear the air. Don’t be 
afraid. Give us your ideas. 


A Professor Runs Amok! 


Dawggonit, Printers, we should re- 
sent this! 

So reads the first line in the lead-off 
“Brevity” in THe INLAND PRINTER for 
February, 1943. 

Dawggonit, we not only should but 
we do resent this! 

The story in the Chicago Tribune 
was apparently picked up from a story 
written by Doug Willix of the Seattle 
Times. Paragraphs three and four of 
your “Brevity” are correct. Paragraphs 
two and five are definitely “off the 
beam.” 

Briefly, the facts of the case are as 
follows. Dr. Read, of our department 
of Classical Languages, visited me early 
last year and discussed the possible 
publication of his manuscript. 

I suggested that although our print- 
ing plant (the University of Washington 
Press) was well equipped mechanically 
(we have three linotypes and mono- 
type equipment) and was staffed with 
capable operators, the pressure of our 
more routine work would not provide an 
opportunity to get his manuscript in 
progress for some time. As you no doubt 
know, much of our university program 
has been accelerated to codérdinate with 
the military and industrial educational 
program. 


It happens that of the three lino- 
types we have one which is a somewhat 
old but useful Model Five. I suggested 
jokingly that, since the enrollment in 
the classical language department had 
unfortunately declined because of the 
emphasis on what might be called the 
“practical arts,” Dr. Read might have 
some spare time and would like to per- 
form the typecasting himself. Dr. Read 
accepted my jest as a challenge. I be- 
lieve he did so not solely as a device 
to get his manuscript published but 
also to display evidence that a classical 
scholar need not confine his activities 
to the recesses of musty libraries. 

Fortunately, our typecasting depart- 
ment is well stocked with matrices not 
commonly found in composing rooms. 
In the past we have composed material 
for manuscripts in whole or in part made 
up of English, French, German, Portu- 
guese, Old English, Greek, Latin, Ice- 
landic, various American Indian dia- 
lects, and phonetics. We did secure 
some special matrices for the job. I be- 
lieve there were about six in number. 

With but little guidance Dr. Read 
took to the operation of our Model Five 
like a real printer. He claimed that the 
operation of this machine was simple 
compared to the operation of an an- 
tiquated typewriter which he used to 
draft his original manuscript. 

I must admit that the staff in the 
composing room at first was amused 
at the thought that Dr. Read would 
actually complete the job by himself. 
After the job was completed all the 
men agreed that Dr. Read was a real 
craftsman at heart, and welcome to the 
fraternity. 

A copy of Dr. Read’s completed book 
has been sent to you under separate 
cover. I believe, except for a couple of 
minor but seemingly inevitable errors 
generally attributed to the gremlins or 
snub-nosed-cruddies, that the book is 
a credit to our published material. 

If there is a moral to this project, I 
hope that it may be construed to in- 
dicate that in spite of the current era, 
during which classical languages and 
literature have been relegated to a less 
active position in our educational pro- 
gram, there will remain hope by recall- 
ing a statement attributed to another 
printer, Benjamin Franklin, to wit: God 
grant that not only the love of Liberty, 
but a thorough knowledge of the Rights 
of Man may pervade all the Nations 
of the Earth so that a Philosopher may 
set his foot anywhere and say, This is 
my Country. 

EVERETT I. ROLFF 
Seattle, Washington. 


Workups Are Always With Us 


Question: What Causes Workups? 
Answer: Bush League Compo 
Bush League Makeup 
Bush League Lockup 
After thirty years of experience and 
careful observation, and in spite of my 
fears of hurting the feelings of the gen- 
tlemen employed in the above categor- 
ies, this I submit and this I can prove. 
ALDEN S. BAKER 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Answers to the following list of 
questions have appeared in the 
pagesof THE INLAND PRINTERand 
other sources of information to 
printers at various times. How re- 
tentive is your memory? How many 
of these questions can you answer 
without turning to the answers on 
page 64 of this issue? 


| 











By R. Randolph Karch 


1—Now that spring is in the 
air, see if you can match the 
words below with a graphic arts 
process, and tell department in 
which each is found: 
a. Rustic f. Turtles 
b. Tourist g. Berries 
c. Winding h. Crop 
d. Rivers i. Grain 
e. Fur j. Guide 
2—Name the decimal equiva- 
lent of the point as used as a 
printers’ measurement, and give 
decimal equivalent of the pica. 
3—Silver-sprayed electrotypes 
eliminate the use of graphite as 
a conductor of electricity. True 
or false? 
4—Electrotype chases must be 
heavier for molds in Tenaplate 
than for wax. True or false? 
5—When mixing for economy 
mix the lighter ink into the 
darker. True or false? 
6—You are now a proofreader 
charged with correcting any er- 
rors found on copy. There may 
or may not be corrections to be 
made in the following—how 
would you correct the errors? 
a. The company has failed in 
their attempt to build the 
plant. 
. Who do you suppose is 
there? 
. Neither of the men re- 
moved their hat. 
. Whom did you say you dis- 
liked so much? 
e. Loan me your pen. 
f. Fifty cents an hour are lit- 
tle enough. 
7—We have some 12- by 18- 
inch sheets to fold, and estimate 
the hand-folding time at 2.4 
hours a thousand for two right- 
angle folds. How long would it 
take a thousand to run them 
through a Cleveland folder? 
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MONTGOMERY WARD SUES UNIONS AS RESULT OF “STOP WORK ORDER” 


@ Because an order issued by certain 
labor unions interfered with three of 
the union-operated printing plants per- 
forming obligations placed upon them 
by contracts, Montgomery Ward and 
Company, on March 30, filed a lawsuit 
in the Superior Court in Chicago with 
twelve labor unions and their leaders 
as defendants. 

The basis of the claim for $105,200 
damages, which the court is asked to 
compel the labor unions and their lead- 
ers to pay, is because of their “violation 
of contracts providing for settlement of 
disagreements by arbitration without 
work-stoppage.” 

The facts as stated in the document 
filed in court are that The Cuneo Press, 
its wholly owned subsidiary, Neo-Gra- 
vure Company, and the Chicago Roto- 
print Company were stopped on No- 
vember 30 from doing work on the 
“Mid-Winter Sales Book,” of the mail- 
order house. 

The purpose back of the stoppage or- 
der, as stated in the petition, was “to 
cause economic loss to the plaintiff to 
the end that plaintiff would, by ceasing, 
or threatening to cease, to do business 
with Donnelley (R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company), or by other means, compel, 
induce, or press Donnelley to accede to 
demands” made by the unions upon 
Donnelley to unionize its organization. 

It was averred in the petition that 
Montgomery Ward and Company had 
not been involved in the dispute of 
labor unions with Donnelley; that Don- 


nelley produced some of its work like 
other printers on contract; that Don- 
nelley did not have any “contractual or 
other interest in any of the work being 
performed by Cuneo or Rotoprint for 
the plaintiff”; that Donnelley did not 
own any of the materials involved in 
the work being done by Cuneo or Roto- 
print, and that the members of the 
unions working on the catalog for 
Montgomery Ward and Company in 
either of these plants were not in asso- 
ciation with employes of Donnelley. 

Following the stoppage of its work in 
the Cuneo and other union-operated 
plants, Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany transferred the work to other 
plants whose names are not mentioned 
in the petition. This fact is indicated in 
the itemized report concerning extra 
costs which the company wants to re- 
cover from the unions. 

The items making up the $105,200 
which the mail-order house wants to 
collect from the labor unions and their 
officers are listed in the petition as fol- 
lows: $16,000 for overtime; $2,000 for 
new plates to transfer work to other 
houses; $15,000 te cover extra costs for 
preparing material for color printing by 
different processes and on different ma- 
chines from those originally contem- 
plated; $2,000 to transport materials 
from Cuneo and Rotoprint, to other 
plants where work was to be done; 
$2,000 to cut roll-paper into sheet paper 
to run on different presses from those 
originally contemplated; $6,000 for ex- 


cess paper used by reason of changes 
and waste; $1,000 for additional bindery 
costs; $1,200 for costs of replevin suits 
to regain possession of materials held 
by Cuneo and Rotoprint; $60,000 due 
to lost profits sustained by Montgomery 
Ward and Company because of “delay 
in completing printing of its Mid-Win- 
ter Sales Book, and in placing of the 
said book in the hands of its customers.” 

Copies of nine contracts were filed 
as exhibits with the petition as evidence 
that each of the contracts which the 
unions had with The Cuneo Press, 
through the Franklin Association of 
Chicago—the employers’ contractual 
collective bargaining agency—and with 
the Neo-Gravure Company and the 
Chicago Rotoprint Company, individu- 
ally, contained provisions for arbitra- 
tion of disputes without work stoppage. 

Among the national labor leaders 
named as defendants in the lawsuit 
are Claude M. Baker, president of 
the International Typographical Union; 
George L. Berry, president of the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America; 
John B. Haggerty, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers, and Edward J. Volz, president of 
International Photo-Engravers Union. 

Twenty other labor leaders are named 
as defendants, as are also eight local 
labor unions all of which are unincor- 
porated, according to the petition, but 
which are said to function in all mat- 
ters like corporations. 








00 YOU KNOW THESE GRAPHIC ARTS LEADERS 


a typecasting machine company, a Chicago branch manager of a printers’ supply company, now retired, and a 
sales executive for another typesetting machine company. To make your problem more difficult, we use old photo- 
graphs of these gentlemen. How many of them do you know? The answers to this quiz will be found on next page. 


9 Continuing our Picture Quiz, this month 
e we use pictures of a sales manager for 
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IF YOU SEND A STAMPED ENVELOPE. THESE QUERIES WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL IF YOU SO DESIRE 





HOW INKS AFFECT ROLLERS 

We know that some printers run oil 
on the inking system of the presses at 
quitting time and wash up the next 
morning. We are wondering if the mix- 
ture of oil and ink is not injurious to 
the rollers if the inks alone are. How 
can one tell which inks are injurious to 
the roller’s surface in order to avoid 
using them as far as possible? 

It is not practicable for a printer 
to predetermine the effect of an ink 
on the rollers. The test is to use 
them while properly caring for the 
rollers. If the inks prove injurious 
in the face of proper roller care, 
evidently there is no corrective but 
the substitution of another ink, if 
possible. 

Few inks affect a roller if not al- 
lowed to set and if the roller is not 
running. Heat and stress of me- 
chanical action accelerate and in- 
crease chemical reactions. Many 
driers are harmful to rollers but the 
most powerful will have no effect 
smeared all over the roller, if not 
allowed to set and the roller is not 
operating. 


HEAT AFFECTS INKS 


When coating a silver sheet recently, 
knowing that we were using a new ve- 
hicle, we made a test to see if silver 
would dry fast by hanging over radi- 
ator. We laid these sheets in small lifts 
when printing in the afternoon and the 
next morning they were stacked. 

Later we found the silver rubbing off 
and the varnish not only showing but 
striking through the center part of the 
sheet. We put a thermometer in the 
stack and found the heat to be 108 
degrees F. 

When trying to develop a gloss black 
sometime ago our test showed a good 
gloss black but when printed the gloss 
went dead on us and from this silver 
problem we believe we have located the 
trouble. We find that when these inks 
oxidize, heat is generated. 

When printing with gloss inks, as we 
understand it, the inks have to dry 
quickly so they will not have time to 
go into the stock. Now when heat is 
generated, as we see it, it changes the 
viscosity of the vehicle, allowing it to 
penetrate the sheet, resulting in kill- 
ing the gloss. 

We might add that we have been 
raised up in the printing of metallic 
inks and have been at a loss to under- 
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stand why at times the silver was fast 
and then again it rubbed off. 

Now if the heat is doing this damage, 
we are wondering how we can dry 
these sheets quickly. 

Heat will cause the ink to penetrate 
SO we are wondering if we could extend 
the delivery of our press and dry by 
blowing warm air over the sheets as 
they come from the press. 

Before the war, aluminum ink was 
made with a special fast-drying ve- 
hicle based on Chinese wood (tung) 
oil which could be used compara- 
tively thin and so carry maximum 
quantity of aluminum paste needed 
for glitter and still dry rapidly. 

The supply of tung oil has been 
cut off by the war and we know of 
no satisfactory substitute. Suggest 
that you consult the varnish makers 
if you are making your own alumi- 
num ink. 

You might also experiment with 
papers. Litho coated one side comes 
in hard, medium, and soft finishes, 
the penetration of ink vehicle being 
most rapid on the softest. 

As for extension of the delivery, 
it would hardly be sufficient. Sug- 
gest you consult manufacturers of 
drying ovens on this. The sheets 
pass from delivery on to a conveyor 
and then through the oven where 
infra-red or some other form of 
heat may be applied. 


AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAGE 


Kindly furnish us with information 
as to where we can obtain the auto- 
matic register gage for platen presses. 
We have seen the inquiry about these 
gages in THE INLAND PRINTER and would 
appreciate the names of makers. 

As requested, we are sending you 
the names of makers. 
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Answers to the Picture Quiz | 
on Page 56 
From left to right: Clinton F. Hicks, 
retired manager of the Chicago branch, 
American Type Founders Company; 
Walter B. Patterson, the director of 
agencies, Mergenthaler Linotype Com- ( 
pany, Brooklyn; and John King, sales 
manager of the Ludlow Typograph ( 
Company, Chicago. i 
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By Eugene St. Joln 


FLAT-OPENING BINDING 

I should like to get some information 
about “flat-opening” magazine binding. 
At the present time our own magazine is 
side-stitched, but in reducing our trim 
size, in order to save paper, the thought 
occurred we might at least give some 
consideration to the use of a “flat-open- 
ing” binding. 

This would permit us to reduce the 
margin at the gutter and increase the 
margin on the outside of the page, and 
also to secure some other advantages 
which a flat-opening presents. 

A few magazines are already using 
this flat type of opening. Can you give 
me the names of any manufacturers of 
equipment such as would be used in 
performing these binding operations? 
There are several methods in use but I 
do not know who controls these methods 
or who builds the equipment required. 

The flat-opening binding I have in 
mind is not a loose-leaf binding but 
rather one in which the forms (signa- 
tures) are glued together at the back 
without use of stitching wire or sewing. 

We are sending you the names of 
sources of supply of equipment and 
supplies for flat-opening (which a 
pioneer in this field terms “lie-flat”) 


binding. 


PADDING HINT 

What is the better way to arrange 
sheets to be padded, in a pile with 
weight on top or in a trough, in which 
the sheets are compressed by means of 
clamps? 

Many are getting by nicely with 
both arrangements. A third ar- 
rangement and probably the best, is 
to arrange the sheets in a two-sided 
trough, set slightly slanting from 
the vertical and with a moderate 
weight on top of the pile. 

The edge of the sheets opposite 
the edge to be padded contacts one 
side of the trough and a board is 
carried between the pile and the 
other side of the trough so that the 
cement may be brushed on without 
smearing the trough. Of course, 
careful paper cutting which permits 
perfect jogging of the sheets to the 
edge to be padded has an important 
bearing on results. 

In passing, it may be noted that 
careful paper cutting has an impor- 
tant bearing on perforating which 
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is applied to much work that is 
padded. Unless the sheets are truly 
rectangular (square) it is impossible 
to perforate absolutely parallel to 
the two flanking edges of the sheet. 
Careful paper cutting saves much 
time spent in registering a print on 
a sheet which had been cut after 
the first printing. 

Careful paper cutting depends to 
a great extent, aside from the hu- 
man element, on the back stop or 
gage of the paper cutting machine 
being truly parallel to the knife and 
both knife and back gage should be 
kept parallel at all times, another 
rule more often broken than fol- 
lowed, it appears. 


IMITATION WATERMARKS 

Would you please send us the names 
of the suppliers of imitation watermarks 
and of the imitation watermark inks? 

There are three ways to produce 
a private watermark of your own: 
1. you may purchase the special 
watermark and send it to the paper 
mill through your local paper dealer; 
2. through your dealer you may 
purchase your own private mark 
from the mill which will make it for 
you at reasonable cost on orders of 
a ton or more of paper; and 3. you 
may buy a plate imitating a water- 
mark from photoengravers adver- 
tising in THE INLAND PRINTER and 
then print it with special imitation 
watermark printing ink on your 
presses. 

You may get special watermark 
printing inks from inkmakers whose 
names we are sending to you. 


“PRACTICAL HINTS ON PRESSWORK" 

We recently received a copy of “Prac- 
tical Hints on Presswork.” This book, 
as we see it, has given us more informa- 
tion than many others we have bought. 

We notice this book was published in 
1927, so the thought occurred to us that 
you should revise and make this book 
up-to-date, although, as we see it, most 
of the problems therein treated remain 
the same with us today. One thing we 
liked especially was in telling about a 
half-dozen or more causes of a prob- 
lem. You mentioned a test to see if it 
was this or that problem. 

If you should re-edit this book, we 
believe it would be well for you to keep 
this is mind in telling that slur, for ex- 
ample, is caused by a number of things 
and then go on and tell the tests you 
would make to find out which one is 
causing the slur. This could be applied 
all through the new book. 


Your happy suggestions are very 
valuable and to the point and you 
may rest assured they will not be 
forgotten. 








CURLY PAPER TROUBLES 


We are enclosing press sheets from a 
run which we had on the press this week 
and are hoping that you can give us 
some helpful information toward elim- 
inating the trouble we are having. 

This order is a reprint of a label job 
which we ran several months ago on a 
job cylinder press two on a sheet with 
satisfactory results. This new order was 
run four-on and was first put on the 
same job cylinder press, but we could 
not run the job with gloss ink because 
the sheet pulled out of the grippers. 

The form was lifted and put on an- 
other job cylinder press. The sheets 
went through the press but rolled into 
the form of a cylinder or tube when 
dropped on the delivery pile. We tried 
different kinds of ink and different 
kinds of paper with the same result. 

The grain of the paper was the long 
way, which is the way we are accus- 
tomed to running these jobs. When we 
tried some sheets with the grain run- 
ning the short way we were able to go 
ahead and run the job. 

This made the grain run the wrong 
way on the finished labels but we are 
wondering if the grain of paper was en- 
tirely responsible for our trouble or 
whether there may be some other factor 


which we have not yet discovered, which . 


was the underlying cause. 

The underlying causes may be at- 
tributed to the different surface 
tension on the coated and reverse 
sides of these C1S papers, to the 
fact that the papers causing trou- 
ble were green and needed season- 
ing and very likely also to atmos- 
pheric conditions favorable to static 
electricity. It has been noted that 
running paper the short way of the 
grain serves as a palliative of static 
at times when other palliatives fail. 

The trouble could have been min- 
imized if you could have put the 
sheets in a paper-curing machine 
before printing. If not equipped 
with a seasoning machine, sheets 
may be hung in clips to season. 

The best practice without a sea- 
soning machine or hanging the 
sheets is to leave incoming paper in 
original wraps until it arrives at 
pressroom temperature or, if on 
skids, to let it stand in pressroom 
until it arrives at exact pressroom 
temperature. 


COVERAGE AND OPACITY OF INKS 
Many people consider black the 
strongest color but while it is a very 
strong color all of its strength may 
not be utilized because black pig- 
ment works well only in moderate 
proportion to the other ingredients 
of the ink. Too much black pigment 
causes a very short ink which may 
ball up in the fountain and ridge on 


the printing plates besides causing 
smearing, slow drying, and other 
troubles. 

The purplish blue ink which is 
known to pressmen as reflex, irides- 
cent, or roslyn blue is stronger than 
black and has a greater tinting 
strength. In fact, black inks are 
toned with this blue in toner form, 
much stronger than in ink form. All 
colors, of course, are much more in- 
tense and have greater coverage 
and tinting strength in toner form. 

It is interesting to note that 
aluminum ink, while it is slightly 
inferior to the strongest blues in 
coverage, has no equal in hiding 
power due to its superior opacity. In 
spite of great intensity, there are no 
opaque blue inks. So when the prob- 
lem is to hide or blot out, aluminum 
ink is tops. It is surpassed only by 
the strongest blues in tinting power. 

It is also interesting to note that 
all the principal colors, blue, purple, 
green, yellow, orange, and red, in 
toner form are stronger than black 
because of those limitations above 
noted, and have more hiding power. 

The effects of specific weight and 
oil absorption are strikingly shown 
in chrome yellow, an opaque pig- 
ment of great specific weight and 
oil absorbing power. The latter 
quality diminishes its natural cov- 
ering quality so that its coverage is 
only half as great as that of a toner 
(dye) yellow pigment. 

Some very interesting develop- 
ments in a new extender, superior to 
all the old standbys such as “hy- 
drate,” blanc fixe, and so on, are 
now held in abeyance until present 
difficulties have been passed. 

Since extenders are so important 
in ink making, the importance of 
this new extender may easily be 
imagined. 


HOW SPEED AFFECTS INK SUPPLY 

Does an increase in speed diminish 
the quantity of ink transferred from 
form to sheet? 

If the supply of ink were not in- 
creased for the higher speed, faster 
impressions would deposit less ink 
because of the decreased dwell on 
impression, and this applies more 
especially to the inks used in com- 
mercial printing. More ink is fed to 
compensate so that the ductor picks 
more off the fountain roller, the 
form rollers take more off the dis- 
tributing surfaces, vibrators, drums, 
and plates, and convey more ink to 
the form. 
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RARE NOTIONS ABOUT OILING 


Will you please set me straight on 
the following. I have always been under 
the impression that the cams on a 
platen press should be oiled. The me- 
chanic who installed our press claims 
that they should not be oiled. 

He also states that gears should not 
pe oiled, also any roller that rolls on an 
eccentric. This I have always done. His 
claim is that the oil makes the parts 
slide and therefore wear unevenly. Will 
you please instruct me as to the correct 
thing to do? 

Your press is not a platen but a 
job cylinder press. It is true that oil 
on the bearers of cylinder presses 
may cause slippage and slur in 
printing but his remarks in general 
about lubrication denote woeful ig- 
norance if his utterances are sin- 
cere, excepting that gears are not 
oiled but greased because grease has 
more body. 

Apparently you lack an instruc- 
tion book for your press. The fol- 
lowing is quoted verbatim from it: 
“Careful operators appreciate the 








importance of oiling every moving 
part of the press. In placing the 
press, all the oil holes should be 
carefully observed and thoroughly 
cleaned out. 

“Oiling should be done at regular 
intervals, being careful not to miss 
any part requiring oil by commenc- 
ing at the same place each time and 
continuing around the press until 
the starting point is reached. 

“Oil the type-bed gibs and slides, 
main driving shaft, pump and cyl- 
inder bearings at least twice each 
day. The main parts of a new press 
should be oiled several times each 
day and if any part or bearing 
shows a tendency -to overheat, it 
should be oiled more frequently. 

“It is good practice to oil every 
part that moves. If it moves and 
there is no oil hole, oil it at its point 
of contact or bearing. A little extra 
oil will save many repairs and de- 
lays. Occasionally lubricate all gears 
with a good grease.” 
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TYPES OF PRESS FORMS 

Will you please point out the differ- 
ence between work-and-turn, tumble, 
whirl, and sheetwise forms? 

A job is printed sheetwise when 
one form is printed on one side of 
the sheet and backed up by a dif- 
ferent form on the reverse side of 
the sheet. 

When the same form is printed 
on both sides of a double-size sheet 
and the sheet bisected to obtain two 
copies, the job is worked and turned 
the long way of the grain, or turned 
endwise to the side guide in backup. 

When the same form is printed 
on both sides of a double-size sheet 
and the sheet bisected to obtain 
two copies, the job is worked and 
tumbled (turned the short way of 
the grain or sidewise to the grip- 
pers in backup). 

The work-and-whirl or work-and- 
twist jobs may be printed on one or 
both sides of the sheet. It originally 
was a device to save intricate and 
tedious composition by running the 
down rules in one form and cross 
rules in another on one side of a 
double-size sheet. The two forms 
are locked up side by side, head to 
head, or foot to foot, and one form 
printed over the other by feeding 
first one end and then the other to 
the side guide by twisting or whirl- 
ing the sheet after the first impres- 
sion. The sheets are squared up on 
a paper cutter before printing and 
two copies obtained by bisecting the 
sheet. 

While originally a short cut to 
neat ruled forms, work-and-twist 
has other valuable possibilities as, 
for example, when there is not room 
for a numbering machine in a form. 
By locking the machine in one half 
of a work-and-twist form, the nu- 
merals may be printed in barely 
enough space to take them. 

Mortising nuisances also fade 
away before work-and-twist by car- 
rying the mortise in one half and 
its tenon in the other half of the 
form. A book could be written on 
the possibilities of work-and-twist. 


PRINTING SNAP-OUT CARBON FORMS 
The writer would appreciate having 
you furnish the following information: 
1. An economical method for printing 
snap-out carbon forms; and, 2. Ma- 
chinery available and manufacturer. 
This work is specialized on rotary 
machines. We are sending you a list 
of manufacturers of equipment, who 
will supply information in detail. 


























































AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES PUBLISHED IN THIS SECTION. ITEMS FOR PUBLICATION SHOULD REACH US BY THE TWENTIETH OF PRECEDING MONTH 


CRAFTSMEN CHANGE OPENING DAY 


Contrary to usual custom, the three- 
day convention of the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men will begin this year on a Tuesday 
instead of on a Sunday night. The place 
is Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, and the opening day is Tuesday, 
August 10, with sessions and clinics 
running through on schedules covering 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

The reason for the departure from 
custom with reference to the opening 
day was the desire on the part of the 
management of the Craftsmen’s move- 
ment to avoid travel over the week-end 
when military travel is usually heavy. 
Another reason was to secure better 
hotel accommodations, because over the 
week-ends the hotels are more crowded 
with persons on war missions. 

Pres. Eric O’Connor, of Montreal, 
who, with other officers, is working 
with the Memphis convention commit- 
tee, of which Ray F. Brown is general 
chairman, has announced that the pro- 
gram for the technical and other edu- 
cational sessions is being formulated, 
and will soon be announced. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, chairman of 
the International’s educational com- 
mission, who has visited Memphis to 
confer with the convention committee, 
has issued a statement to the effect that 
wartime travel is such that reserva- 
tions should be made well in advance 
of the convention. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the Craftsmen’s movement that the 
convention will have been held in the 
South, and enthusiastic support will be 
given by clubs in Atlanta, Nashville, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, and Houston. All 
clubs north, west, and east are also 
pledged to give enthusiastic support 
and are organizing “On-to-Memphis” 
groups. 

The Hotel Peabody is air-conditioned, 
hence will be a comfortable place in 
which to meet during the hot weather. 

It will be a wartime convention of the 
Craftsmen with wartime problems in 
the printing industry to consider and 
to solve, by practical men in the in- 
dustry in codperation with Govern- 
mental representatives. 


PROMOTE TWO INK MEN 


Two promotions have been announced 
by E. J. Kelly Company, printing ink 
manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

L. J. McDermott, who has been as- 
sociated with the company for the past 
nine years in capacities of co-sales 
manager, and branch manager, has 
been elevated to the vice-presidency of 
the company. He will continue to rep- 








resent the company in the eastern and 
southern territory. 

Jack Beierwaltes, who was active in 
promoting the convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen last year at Grand Rapids, 
has been promoted to the position of 
sales manager of the company. 

He started as a laboratory assistant in 
1935, after having received his bachelor 
of science degree from the University 
of Michigan. He became interested in 
direct-mail advertising, and in 1937 was 
appointed advertising manager. He is 
interested in the promotion of printing 
education and is actively associated 
with the National Association of Print- 
ing Education. 
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Current News and i 
i The Bible i 
NY By Deacon Clearsight Ny 
i —_—- Roosevett, in his i 


radio address, February 22, i? 
quoted Scripture—‘‘words which ii 


t helped to shape the character and _ Ys 
| the career of George Washington ( 
i —words that lay behind the prayer NY 


at Valley Forge.” “ 

Every life-boat raft will now be it 
equipped with a waterproof New 
Testament by the American Bible ' 

Society, because Captain Ricken- i 
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backer and his drifting companions 
found Divine guidance from John 
Bartek’s Bible. t, 

Sergeant John F. Bartek, in 
preaching posture, holding a Bible, 
was pictured in the Chicago 
Tribune, February 25. 

Pharmacist’s Mate Thomas A. 
Moore, performing a five-hour 
amateur, emergency operation for 
appendicitis on Sailor George W. 
Platter, in a submerged submarine, 
at sea, quoted part of the 46th 
Psalm to quiet his patient whose 
life was thus saved. 
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ERE are apropos quotations 
from the Bible: 

“All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteous- 
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(i) ness.”—2 Timotny, 3:76. (Protes- i 
« tant Version.) « 
‘ “Thy Word is a lamp to my feet, t 
i and a light to my path.’—Psaim_ \ 

118: 105. (Catholic Version.) i 
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i! Printer, may be freely reprinted by Ny 
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LITHOGRAPHERS WILL CONVENE 


War problems affecting operation and 
management of lithographic establish- 
ments in the United States will be con- 
sidered at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 10 to 12, under the auspices 
of Lithographers National Association. 

Sessions of the convention—called the 
“War Problems Conference” — will be 
open to all on Monday and Tuesday. 
The annual membership meeting will 
be held on Wednesday. No entertain- 
ment is being planned because of war 
conditions, all of the time being de- 
voted to serious discussion of wartime 
problems of the lithographers. 

Among subjects to be discussed will 
be the making of maps, charts, man- 
uals, posters, and other essential mate- 
rial. Information about paper will be 
presented. Government representatives 
will be present to give first-hand infor- 
mation about operations and programs 
which might include the Office of War 
Information, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the United States Army and Navy, 
and other administrative bodies with 
programs which call for the codperation 
of lithographers. 

“Lithographers who are sincerely in- 
terested in the progress of their busi- 
ness and want to get the benefit of a 
meeting of this sort will come,” reads 
part of the announcement. “We want 
this to be a conference attended by 
people who are interested, and who are 
willing to devote their time getting from 
Government representatives and others 
who attend, the information that will 
be most helpful and valuable in promot- 
ing the war effort.” 


DEXTER WINS "E" AWARD 


Ceremonies during which the Dexter 
Folder Company was presented with 
the Army-Navy “E” pennant were held 
in the American Legion Park, Pearl 
River, New York, March 23. Notifica- 
tion from the war department stated 
that the Army-Navy production award 
was conferred because of the company’s 
“fine achievement in the production of 
war equipment.” Including Dexter em- 
ployes, 1000 persons attended. 

Major D. B. MacMaster of the United 
States Army presented the Army-Navy 
“E” pennant to be flown above the 
factory, and Lieutenant Clement R. 
Hoopes of the United States Navy pre- 
sented the “E” pins, designed to be 
worn by employes and Officials of the 
company. 

James S. Gilbert, chairman of the 
board of directors and Vice-President 
Edward R. Kast officially accepted the 
pennant on behalf of the management 
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of the company and Leonard Baker, 
chief engineer, and George Begeman, 
representing the employes, accepted the 
“Ee” pins. 

A color guard from Camp Shanks 
raised the pennant to its position on 
the flagstaff below the American Flag, 
while the Pearl River School Band gave 
the trumpet flourish. Councilman John 
W. Bratton was master of ceremonies. 

Conversion of the plant to war work 
was completed in 1942, with the result 
that 95 per cent of the capacity is now 
devoted to that work, with the remain- 
ing 5 per cent of facilities being devoted 
to servicing of the thousands of folders 
and feeders in operation. 

In addition to its work in the produc- 
tion of war materials, the company has 
made a brilliant record in the training 
of war workers, only 7 per cent of whom 
went to work in the Dexter plant. 

In September, 1940, the company, to- 
gether with the Pearl River Board of 
Education, established a school for the 
training of war workers. 

At that time, most of the equipment 
used by the school was loaned by the 
company or secured through its efforts, 
and members of the Dexter staff be- 
came instructors in the school. 

The school now has no connection 
with the company, all of its equipment 
having been purchased by the Board of 
Education. Since its establishment this 
school has turned out over 1700 grad- 
uates who have been placed in more 
than a hundred different industrial 
plants within the New York metropoli- 
tan area. 


A CORRECTION 

In the item in our November, 1942, 
issue which announced the new pub- 
lication Air Transportation, an errone- 
ous impression was created that John 
F. Budd, the publisher, felt that air 
transportation will in a short time en- 
tirely replace the ship. 

In fairness to Mr. Budd, who is also 
publisher of other shipping publica- 
tions, it must be said that his opinion of 
the ascendancy of air freight is some- 
what less optimistic than our item 
seemed to indicate. 


CHARLES W. OSTRANDER DEAD 


Charles W. Ostrander, for many years 
head of the firm of Ostrander-Seymour 
Company, manufacturer of machinery 
for electrotyping and photoengraving, 
died Friday, March 26, in the Berwyn 
Hospital. 

Funeral services were held Monday, 
March 29, and interment was in Rose- 
hill Cemetery, Chicago. He is survived 
by his widow, four daughters, and a 
son—John W. Ostrander, who is pro- 
prietor of the re-organized Ostrander- 
Seymour business. ; 

Mr. Ostrander was born in Chicago 
seventy-six years ago, and was the eld- 
est son of John Wesley Ostrander who 
founded the Ostrander-Seymour Com- 
pany in 1866. He entered the business 
at an early age with other brothers, 
and served as president for a number 
of years until his retirement several 
years ago. 





ANDERSON PROMOTED BY CROCKER 


B. W. Anderson, for twenty-one years 
associated with Crocker, Burbank Pa- 
pers, and its predecessor company, was 
elected a vice-president at the recent 
annual meeting of stockholders. 

All other officers and directors were 
reélected, namely, president and treas- 
urer, Ralph M. Beckwith; vice-presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer, Norman 
Harrower; vice-presidents, H. T. Eaton, 
and Arthur L. Bull. Directors are Mr. 
Beckwith, Douglas Crocker, Bigelow 
Crocker, and Mr. Harrower. 





B. W. ANDERSON 


Mr. Anderson has been in the paper 
industry since 1901, when he became 
connected with the Kansas City Paper 
House. After serving with two other pa- 
per houses in that city he became con- 
nected with the J. W. Butler Paper 
Company, in Chicago. 

Later he became manager of the 
Whitaker Paper Company’s Chicago 
branch, and in 1922 he began to sell 
Crocker, Burbank Papers as a repre- 
sentative of Clarke and Company. 

When Crocker, Burbank Papers was 
organized to succeed Clarke and Com- 
pany, Mr. Anderson became manager in 
the Chicago territory. 


CONDUCT CONSERVATION CLINICS 


Clinics to conserve linotype machines 
and matrices for the duration of the 
war are being held in various parts of 
the country under the auspices of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company in co- 
operation with state editorial associa- 
tions and other graphic arts groups. 

The first four clinics were held in 
Oklahoma during February with re- 
sults so gratifying to the local printers 
and publishers that Vernon T. Sanford, 
secretary-manager of the Oklahoma 
Press Association, issued an enthusi- 
astic bulletin telling other associations 
the story of the clinics. 





In consequence, other state groups 
promoted similar gatherings, which 
were held in March, and others are 
planned in southern states for April 
and May. 

The plan calls for introductory re- 
marks by the local leaders followed by 
presentations and demonstrations by 
members of the staff of the linotype 
organization in that section. Correct 
adjustments of machines, proper lubri- 
cation, cleanliness, and other means of 
right usage of the machines and ac- 
cessories are emphasized during the 
clinic, which is arranged to begin early 
in the forenoon and to be completed in 
one day. 

Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the 
company, said that managers of the 
various agencies are working out sched- 
ules for clinics to be held in various 
parts of their areas and that as many 
will be held as possible. 

The first four clinics were held in 
Norman, Clinton, Stillwater, and Wag- 
oner—all cities located in Oklahoma. In 
March, clinics were held in Montgom- 
ery and Birmingham, Alabama. 

Schedules for clinics in April include 
these in South Carolina: Claremont 
Hotel, Sumter, April 3; Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, April 4. In Georgia: Henry 
Grade Hotel, Atlanta, April 11; Fred 
Roberts Hotel, Dublin, April 17; New 
Albany Hotel, Albany, April 18. 

In Mississippi, the clinics are to be 
held in Irving Hotel, Greenwood, May 
1, and in Edwards Hotel, Jackson, May 
2. In Louisiana, clinics scheduled in- 
clude: Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, May 
8; Hotel Frances, Monroe, May 9; New 
Orleans, May 16. 


ISSUES NEW SAMPLES 


Because of restrictions issued by the 
war agencies which have required pa- 
per manufacturers to simplify their 
lines, the American Writing Paper Cor- 
poration has produced a new bound vol- 
ume of samples to visualize its lines and 
to give buyers of printing “a good pic- 
ture of the available fine papers for 
their needs.” 


MIEHLE ISSUES SOUND FILM 

An educational and inspiration film 
has been produced by the Miehle Print- 
ing Press and Manufacturing Company 
for the use of graphic arts groups for 
conventions, conferences, and regional 
meetings. The film supplements the 
“Wartime Printing Library” which has 
been published by the company. 

A direct message to printers and oth- 
ers in the graphic arts is delivered by 
means of the talkie-film by H. Andrew 
Dudley, chief of the campaigns division, 
Office of War Information, Washington, 
D. C. He states that printers and lithog- 
raphers can help in the sixty vital 
wartime campaigns now being carried 
on under Government auspices. Three 
things which they can do to help are 
stated in the message as follows: 

“Learn what the Government’s basic 
wartime advertising objectives are. 

“Persuade every user of printing to 
coérdinate his advertising with these 
Government objectives. 
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“Do your best to see that every piece 
of printed matter carries a patriotic 
message to the American people.” 

“Here is an opportunity to prove how 
essential printing is as a wartime in- 
dustry and at the same time to do your 
share in the fight for victory,” is the 
concluding idea expressed by Mr. Dud- 
ley in the film. 

Another feature in the film illustrates 
how one printer utilized the Miehle 
Wartime Library to create sales. 

According to the announcement is- 
sued by the Miehle organization, both 
the film and the books of the library 
may be obtained for use from the head- 
quarters of the company in Chicago, or 
from any one of the branch offices in 
New York, Boston, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, and San Francisco. 


NEW YORK BILLS TO AID UNIONS 


The Allied Printing Trades Council of 
Buffalo, New York, has urged legislators 
to support two bills in the State Legis- 
lature relating to the printing industry. 

One of these bills would provide that 
all state printing contracts to be pro- 
duced by letterpress or rotagravure shall 
be let to firms entitled to use the Allied 
Printing Trades Council label, or that 
have bona fide collective bargaining 
agreements with their employes. 

The other bill proposes that no text 
books published in the United States 
and printed after January 1, 1944, shall 
be purchased from public funds unless 
they bear the council’s label. 


U. S. SHIPS PAPER TO BRAZIL 


Temporarily ending the shortage that 
had threatened to close Brazil news- 
papers, 3,200 tons of news-print was 
sent there last month from the United 
States. 

Brazilian newspapers have never 
bought news-print from this country 
before, their imports having come from 
Sweden, and later from Canada. 

In reporting the shortage, several 
newspapers accused the United States 
of ulterior motives in neglecting to ship 
the news-print, but only one Brazilian 
newspaper thanked the United States 
for its gesture. 


RADIO AND MAIL SELL PRINTING 


The Just So Print Shop, Watertown, 
New York, is using a combination of 
radio and mail to help reach prospec- 
tive customers that would be too far 
away to reach by personal calls. 

Three times a week, during the lunch 
hour, a five-minute news broadcast over 
a Watertown station is used. Printing 
buyers within a seventy-five-mile radius 
of Watertown are reached with a sug- 
gestion that they mail in their copy for 
proposed jobs. 

Within twenty-four hours after re- 
ceipt of the copy, Just So mails to the 
customer either a rough proof on the 
job, or an estimate, whichever the case 
may be. 

This procedure has saved a great deal 
of time, gasoline, and tires, both for 
the printer and for the buyers. It has 
brought many sales for Just So that 
would otherwise have gone begging. 





@ VALUE OF ADVERTISING based upon the 
judgment of business men who have 
spent their own money for these pur- 
poses over many years should be ac- 
cepted in preference to “200 professors, 
led by an avowed enemy of advertising,” 
who have asked the United States Gov- 
ernment to curtail advertising during 
the war. 

Such is one statement in an article 
prepared by the Advertising Federation 
of America to counteract attacks made 
against the idea of advertising, and in- 
cluded in its program directed at the 
general public, teachers, students, and 
legislators. 

The article was written at the request 
of the Federation by Dean C. E. Grif- 
fin, of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan, and 
copies sent to all Federation members. 

Mr. Griffin remarked that the reac- 
tion against the proposal of the 200 edu- 
cators has resulted in many advocates 
of advertising identifying ‘educators 
generally with views which they do not 
hold” on the subject of advertising. 

“A statement signed by 200 educators 
may appear impressive but there are 
3,600 members of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, and several thousand 
teachers in the schools of business ad- 
ministration of the country, and about 
1,000 members of the American Mar- 
keting Association,” writes Dean Griffin. 

“The statement was apparently not 
circulated generally to the two latter 
named groups. If that is the case, it is 
passing strange, since the place of ad- 
vertising as an instrument of business 
and as a feature of our economic sys- 
tem falls especially in their fields of 
study. 

“This relatively slight representation 
of economists and of marketing stu- 
dents does not, of course, reflect upon 























ENEMIES OF ADVERTISING ANSWERED BY A.F.A 


the wisdom of the proposal but it does 
suggest that the views expressed are 
not necessarily those of all educators.” 

Considering the proper réle of adver- 
tising, Dean Griffin continues: “An es- 
sential feature of a system of free en- 
terprise is competition. That competi- 
tion consists of rivalry among members 
of one economic group for the patron- 
age of the members of another. Espe- 
cially, it is the rivalry among sellers for 
the patronage of buyers, for example, 
the rivalry of retailers for the patron- 
age of consumers and the rivalry of 
manufacturers for the patronage of 
dealers and consumers.” 

“There are many features of this ri- 
valry. There is the effort toimprove prod- 
ucts or packages or services or to lower 
prices below those of competitors—all 
of them efforts to present the buyer 
with more attractive values than he can 
get from some other seller.” 

In answer to a statement in the anti- 
advertising propaganda of the 200 pro- 
fessors that if all advertising were to be 
stopped the relative standing of com- 
panies would not be affected, Dean Grif- 
fin said: 

“As a purely logical proposition a de- 
cline in any quantity from 100 to 0 is 
different from a decline of 10 to 0. If 
one company which has relied heavily 
upon advertising and another which 
used it slightly are both now prevented 
from advertising, it seems clear that 
their relative positions will be affected. 

“The proposition that relative posi- 
tions will not be affected implied either 
a denial of the value of trade names 
and consumer esteem, or of the effec- 
tiveness of advertising in promoting and 
preserving them. On those points the 
judgment of business men who have 
over many years spent their own money 
for these purposes should be accepted.” 
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Harris-Seybold-Potter Company recently scrapped obsolete presses that had been held in storage 
in Chicago. The scrap drive benefited to the tune of about fifty tons of metal. Participating in the 
sledge-hammer throwing (from left to right) were: H. A. Porter, vice-president in charge of sales; 
William Guy Martin, vice-president and sales manager of the Chicago district; J. L. Bluemer, 
district service manager of Harris' Chicago office; and J. G. Sheldon, W.P.B. field representative 
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1.P.1. ELECTS VICE-PRESIDENT 


Col. J. W. Viner has been elected vice- 
president of the International Printing 
Ink Division of Interchemical Corpora- 
tion, and has been made sales manager 
of all specialty products. 

Headquarters of the specialty depart- 
ment is at the New York City office of 
the firm. Associated with Mr. Viner 
in specialty promotion and sales are 
Dwight Monaco, Homer Norton, M. W. 
Durham, and Edward Kuhn. 

The specialty department originated 
some years ago with the introduction of 
anilin inks. In addition it now promotes 
the sale of laminants, adhesives, and 
sealing compounds for packages, flame- 
proofing and camouflage compounds for 
paper and fabrics, and other special 
types of coatings. 


PRINTING EDUCATORS TO MEET 


Apprentice training, post-war reha- 
bilitation, training women for the print- 
ing profession, and other problems in 
printing education raised by war emer- 
gencies are to be discussed at a regional 
conference of the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association to be held at the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, Saturday, May 1. 

Among speakers on the program are 
Hupp Otto, president of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association; 
Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company; John 
A. Backus, educational director of the 
American Type Founders Sales Corpo- 
ration; Prof. Bristow Adams, dean of 
the School of Journalism, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and others. 


NAME JUDGES FOR CONTEST 


Two competitions in essay writing 
will be judged by one set of judges com- 
prising the following: Harry L. Gage, 
vice-president of Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, who is chairman of the 
jury of judges; H. Napier Moore, editor 
of MacLean’s publications in Canada; 
Laurence B. Siegfried, university printer 
of Syracuse University; and Frederick 
E. Hasler, president of the Continental 
Bank and Trust Company, who is also 
president of the Pan-American Society 
and president of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The two essay writing contests are 
sponsored by the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association and the Interna- 
tional Ink division of the Interchemical 
Corporation, and are open to all high 
school students, with the topic assigned 
as “Printing and Economic Freedom in 
the Americas.” North American winners 
will be announced in April, and the 
South American winners will be an- 
nounced in May. 


APPOINTS DISTRICT MANAGER 


J. G. McGreevy, sales manager of the 
Gardiner Metal Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Walter 
Moser as district sales manager for the 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky area with 
headquarters in Cincinnati. Mr. Moser 
was for fourteen years associated with 
the Metals Refining Company. 


ARTS IN * 
WASHINGTON 


SUGGESTS PAPER CONSERVATION 


If further curtailment of paper used 
by printers is necessary, the W.P.B. 
should see to it that the paper is con- 
served by elimination of sizes and dif- 
ferent weights of paper stock now fur- 
nished by paper mills. 

This is the message which was trans- 
mitted to the printing and publishing 
division of the W.P.B. by the executive 
officers of the United Typothetae of 
America at a luncheon meeting in 
Washington, D. C., recently. 

Thomas B. Sheridan, of Baltimore, 
was spokesman for the group. He con- 
tended that it would take too long to 
try to educate several million buyers of 
printing to conserve on paper, and that 
the more practical way to attack the 
problem was from the dual viewpoint 
of manufacture and distribution. He 
urged that the number of “kinds” of 
paper be reduced two-thirds, and ton- 
nage could thus be cut 10 per cent. 

“There is no logical economic reason 
for many of the various sizes, grades, 
and weights,” said Mr. Sheridan in his 
presentation to the W.P.B. officials. “At 
the present time there are more than 
12,000 ‘kinds’ of paper which include 
size, weight, and color. The number of 
these could be reduced to 4,000.” 

A report of eighty-four pages by the 
study committee of the U.T.A. was pre- 
sented to E. W. Palmer, deputy director 
of the printing and publishing division. 
In commenting upon it, Mr. Palmer re- 
ferred to the report as a “monumental 
work,” but added that “due to the de- 
mands of the Government and the 
armed forces, even further curtailments 
would be necessary unless some plans 
were worked out.” 


UTILITY CONNECTION OKAYS EASED 


The War Production Board has given 
blanket approval to limited utility con- 
nections for construction or remodeling 
projects, which are restricted under 
Order L-41. 

To qualify for this automatic ap- 
proval, materials for an electric, gas, or 
water connection must cost less than 
$1500 in case of underground connec- 
tion, or $500 in the case of other con- 
struction. 

In the case of an industrial or com- 
mercial building, not more than sixty 
pounds of copper, or 250 pounds of iron 
and steel may be used in this installa- 
tion. The amount of material for a do- 
mestic connection must be held within 
the limits established by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


PAPER QUOTA FOR BOOKS 


When a publisher orders books, or the 
printing of books, from a printer, he 
must deduct the paper needed for those 
books from his own quota. This was 
made clear by the War Production 
Board in Interpretation No. 1 of Limi- 
tation Order L-245. 

Under the terms of that order, a 
printer who was not a publisher of 
books during the base period, 1942, has 
no quota of paper for publishing books 
in 1943. He is engaged as a commercial 
printer in the printing of books for the 
account of book publishers, and conse- 
quently the paper he uses for the pub- 
lisher is charged against the latter’s 
account. 

According to this interpretation, a 
publisher will be violating terms of the 
order if he purchases books from a 
printer for resale unless the books are 
charged to his own quota. The safe 
thing to remember about the paper 
quota for books is that the tonnage 
must always be charged against the 
original publisher of the book. 


ISSUES DATA ON PLASTICS 


Tests are being conducted to deter- 
mine the extent to which plastic mate- 
rials can be used to make curved plates 
for use on rotary presses, according to 
information issued by the Office of War 
Information. 

The tests are being conducted for the 
purpose of conserving copper and other 
metals now used for printing plates and 
are being encouraged by the conserva- 
tion division of W.P.B. for the Printing 
and Publishing Division. Part of the re- 
port follows: 

“In development for a number of 
years, plastic plates have been steadily 
gaining in favor with the printing 
trades, replacing copper-faced electro- 
types as used in certain types of job 
and magazine printing. 

“It has been demonstrated that plas- 
tic plates are entirely satisfactory for 
short runs, up to 50,000 impressions 
from flat plates as used in form print- 
ing. It is, therefore, reasonable to as- 
sume that this will hold true for book 
work in those cases where a greater 
number of impressions is not required. 

“As experience in the manufacture 
and use of plastic plates is gained, 
longer runs will become possible, the 
study predicted. Tests are now being 
conducted to determine the extent to 
which plastic materials can be used to 
make curved plates for running rotary 
presses.” 
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Reference is made in the bulletin to 
the effect that the American Newspa- 
pers Publishers Association recently 
published a study concerning the use of 
plastic materials in making dry stereo- 
typers’ mats by mechanical depart- 
ments of newspapers. Experiments made 
by the Government Printing Office are 
also referred to in the bulletin. 


USE OF GLASSINE RESTRICTED 


The use of glassine, greaseproof, and 
vegetable parchment papers has been 
prohibited for all except essential uses 
by the War Production Board. 

Essential uses for these papers in- 
clude the packaging of food, ordnance, 
drugs, and health supplies, as well as 
tracing papers for industrial plants and 
electrical insulation, according to W.P.B. 

Among the uses prohibited by Order 
M-286 are the wrapping of paper prod- 
ucts and playing cards, and in the man- 
ufacture or wrapping of greeting cards, 
valentines, and novelties, advertising 
displays, package gift wraps, decora- 
tions, and games. 


WILL PRINT ALIEN-OWNED BOOKS 


Publishers who wish to acquire rights 
to produce technical books whose copy- 
rights are under the control of Leo T. 
Crowley, alien property custodian, may 
now make arrangements to do so. An 
announcement concerning the offer con- 
tains the following information: 

“To encourage immediate republica- 
tion and assure the widest possible use 
of scientific works, licenses will be 
granted on a non-exclusive basis for a 
five-year period. They will be royalty- 
free until all original costs incidental 
to republication have been recovered 
and then will bear a royalty of 15 per 
cent of the list price of the works.” 


ALIEN PATENTS AVAILABLE 


The Alien Property Custodian has 
seized over 50,000 patents controlled by 
the enemy or by nationals of enemy- 
occupied countries. Most of these pat- 
ents, of course, are concerned with ar- 
maments, chemicals, electrical equip- 
ment, et cetera. A large number, how- 
ever, are of possible interest to printers. 

Printers who are interested may ob- 
tain the Index of Vested Patents and a 
copy of the publication Patents at Work 
from the Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian, Washington, D. C., and if any 
specific patents are wanted they may 
be obtained from the Commissioner of 
Patents, Washington, D. C. 

The same holds true for alien copy- 
rights, for which licenses for microfilm 
and photostatic reproduction may be 
obtained by responsible persons. 


REPEATS SCRAP OFFER 


Three or four times scrap value is of- 
fered by the Miller Printing Machinery 
Company for obsolete machines, accord- 
ing to an announcement issued on the 
subject by the company. 

One statement made is to the effect 
that every hand-fed cylinder press, 25 
by 38, weighing five tons, “provides 
scrap to make 180 twenty millimeter air- 
craft cannon or 20 “block-buster bombs.” 
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O.P.A. REVISES PRICE CEILINGS 
Effective April 6, amendment No. 4 
to the printing and publishing price 
regulation No. 225 will provide an op- 
portunity to printers to get relief on 
price ceilings for those jobs done for 
military or essential civilian needs. 
Under this new amendment, a higher 
price will be permitted if the printer 
can no longer supply the printed mat- 
ter at the old price, if the material is 
required to meet military or essential 
civilian needs, or if his inability to sup- 
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Answers 


to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 55. How well did you re- 
member the information which you 
have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or 


have seen elsewhere? 


1—a. Composing room. Rustic 
is an old-fashioned type face. 
b. Composing room. Tourist 
Gothic is a type face. c. Press- 
room. Winding sheets admits 
air between the sheets. d. Com- 
posing room. Rivers are vertical 
white spaces running between 
lines in type matter. e. Finish- 
ing. Rabbit’s fur is used on 
bronzing machines. f. Compos- 
ing room. Turtles are form 
trucks used in newspaper make- 
up departments. g. Inkmaking. 
Persian berries are used in inks 
of vegetable origin. h. Photoen- 
graving. Plates are cut by a 
“cropping” process. i. Pressroom. 
Grain is the direction in which 
fibers lie in a sheet of paper. 
j. Pressroom. Guides are gages 
against which sheets are fed on 
a press. 

2—The point is .0138, the pica 
.1666 of an inch. 


3—True. The mold is silver- 
sprayed, and the plating is done 
on the silvered surface, which 
conducts electricity in the elec- 
trotyping process. 


4—False. Pressure is down- 
ward on Tenaplate, but chases 
need be heavier for wax mold- 
ing, which tends to spread the 
form. 


5—False. Ink should be mixed 
by adding the dark to the light 
for greater waste prevention. 
6—a—‘“its” for “their.” 
b—Sentence correct. 
c—“his” for “their.” 
d—Sentence correct. 
e—‘“Lend” for “loan.” 
f—“is” for “are.” 


7—Folder time, .21 hours. 
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ply at the old price will force his cus- 
tomers to resort to the higher priced 
sources of supply. 

Relief will be limited to the amount 
necessary to permit the seller to supply 
the material, and his price will not be 
raised above the general level of prices 
prevailing for other sources of supply. 

In order to gain this relief, a report 
must be filed with your nearest O.P.A. 
office, in accordance with rules stated 
in this amendment, which are rather 
complicated. If you are faced with this 
situation of needing higher ceiling 
prices on some of your work, get the 
new regulation No. 4 and check up on 
the revisions. 


CRAFTSMEN PLAN CONFERENCE 


Future prospects in the printing in- 
dustry based upon modern trends will 
be discussed by Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
director of typography of Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, at the sixth district 
conference of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen to 
be held at Furniture Mart Club, Chi- 
cago, Saturday, May 15. Another fea- 
tured address on the program is that 
to be given by Leon A. Link, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., mechanical consultant of 
the printing and publishing division of 
W.P.B. 

At the afternoon session of the con- 
ference the reiative merits of letter- 
press, offset, and gravure processes of 
printing will be featured in the form of 
a “streamlined clinic” in which a panel 
of specialists will participate. The eve- 
ning session will be devoted to enter- 
tainment following the dinner under 
auspices of the Chicago Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. 


SHOW LABELS FROM AFRICA 

Invasion by the American forces in 
North Africa has resulted in the col- 
lection of a colorful lot of labels which 
the Label Manufacturers National As- 
sociation has reproduced for the study 
of its members and also for exhibition 
purposes. 

The originals were gathered by one of 
the American doughboys who was in- 
terested in the variety of labels as rep- 
resented on canned goods, some of 
which were abandoned by the retreat- 
ing Axis forces, and others of which 
were furnished to the men of the 
United Nations. 

Evidence shows that the labels have 
been printed in full colors in England, 
Canada, Argentina, Norway, Italy, Ger- 
many, Egypt, Australia, Siberia, and 
South Africa. 

The richest color combinations orig- 
inated in countries which have been 
in the war for some time longer than 
the United States, so the comment in- 
dicates as issued by the Label Manu- 
facturers Association. 


MORRIS NOW WITH RUDGE'S SONS 
Charles V. Morris, who was until re- 
cently secretary of the J. E. Linde Paper 
Company, New York City, is now with 
William E. Rudge’s Sons, as a consult- 
ant in wartime printing sales problems. 
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THIRD-CLASS MAIL INFORMATION 


To fill a long-felt need for condensed 
information regarding the preparation 
of third-class mail matter, the United 
States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has issued a folder that 
printing salesmen can carry with them 
at all times. 

The folder points out that there are 
twelve different ways in which envelopes 
can be printed for third-class mailings, 
and tells in simple, convenient form 
just what happens to the mail when 
each form is used. 

This folder now makes it possible for 
you to give valuable advice to your cus- 
tomers regarding methods for keeping 
their mailing lists up to date, with the 
consequent savings. Additional copies 
can be obtained for distribution. 


"199 WAYS TO SELL PRINTING" 


The Oxford Paper Company recently 
issued a booklet which enumerates 199 
ways to sell wartime printing, the list 
covering sixteen different types of in- 
dustries and agencies that are in need 
of printing now more than ever before. 

Beginning with “Advertising and Mer- 
chandising,” and continuing through to 
“Wholesale Houses,” each of the sixteen 
lists gives detailed instructions how to 
get the ideas for new types of printing 
for these industries, and how to plan 
and sell them. 

The sixteen-page booklet lists jobs 
that can be produced in any size shop, 
from the one-man shop to the large 
plant. It will pay printers to obtain a 
copy of the booklet from the nearest 
distributor of Oxford papers. 


BECOMES GENERAL MANAGER 


Robert J. Butler, who has served in 
various capacities with the Fuchs and 
Lang Manufacturing Company for so 
many years, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager. 

He succeeds John F. Devine who was 
advanced recently to the position of op- 
erating vice-president of the General 
Printing Ink Corporation. 


OLD-TIMERS COME BACK 


Among the old-timers who are com- 
ing back into the printing industry to 
replace young men now fighting in the 
armed services are the three men re- 
hired by Niagara Lithograph Company, 
Buffalo, New York. 

George Traub, 80; Philip J. Papp, 76; 
and Carl Aldag, 75, after having been 
retired and pensioned, asked that they 
be allowed to help relieve the manpower 
crisis. 


GENERAL ISSUES COLOR CHECK LIST 


General Printing Ink Corporation, 100 
Sixth Avenue, New York City, has: is- 
sued a new check list of color stand- 
ards in use in this country. 

The list contains thirty-four stand- 
ards, covering practically every field in 
art, industry, and nature. It will be an 
invaluable addition to the files of every 
printer and advertising man. 

A copy of the check list can be ob- 
tained by writing to the company. 
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EAGLE-A 


Eagle-A 
sarees CONTRACT 


BOND « LEDGER » ONION SKIN 


The Eagle-A Contract family group of 75% Rag 
Content Papers meets today’s most exacting needs 
where durable papers are essential. Whether your 
business is entirely commercial or governmental — 
these high rag content business papers, produced by 
skilled craftsmen, will present a finer appearance 


and preserve important records. 


EAGLE-A CONTRACT BOND 
for letterheads — contracts — other business forms. 


EAGLE-A CONTRACT RECORD 
for ledger records — policies — legal documents. 


EAGLE-A CONTRACT ONION SKIN 
for contracts — airmail — legal forms — reports. 


Ask your Eagle-A Paper Merchant about these whiter, 
cleaner, more rugged business papers. The Bond and 
Onion Skin are also available in boxed Typewriter 


sizes — both plain and ruled. 
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AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


Be sure to get this 64 page GUIDE to 
Essential Wartime Printing and Litho- 
graphy. A copy sent free upon request. 
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Follow these pointers on proper use of Mercury Rollers 
AND RAPID COMPOSITION ROLLERS 
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MERCURY ROLLERS are exceptionally durable 
even under adverse climatic conditions. 
Nevertheless, you will get even greater satis- 
faction from them if you observe these few, 
simple rules: 

@Order your Mercury Rollers early enough 
so that we can Manufacture them for you to 
meet your needs. 

@Do not let dry ink remain on rollers. If 
you use a fast Oxidizing ink that dries during 
the run, try to check the drying with a 
retarder. If this fails, stop and wash-up. 
The time cost will be less than the value of 
your rollers. 

@ Don’t set your Mercury Rollers too hard on 
the form or heavily against the vibrator. 


@Do not risk embossing your rollers by al- 
lowing them to stand for a long time on the 
platen or form. 

@0Of course be more careful than ever when 
you remove or insert Mercury Rollers — so 


D. M. Rapport 
President 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


as not to strike or scrape anything which will 
mar the surface. When you stand them on 
end, do not let the journal slam down hard 
on the floor — as the core can be bent by 
such rough handling. 

Following suggestions will assure you good 
printing results and satisfaction when used 
on RAPID COMPOSITION ROLLERS. 

@Keep seasoned Rollers covered with oil 
when not in use. Petrolatum will protect 
them against extremes of temperature and 
humidity. Even during the run, cover un- 
inked ends with lanolin. 

@Use perforating rules that are under type- 
high. 

@Keep your rollers in a ventilated, vertical 


cabinet. Don’t overcrowd the cabinet. 


@Wash rollers with kerosene. Use carbon 
tetrachloride if ink has dried too hard. Don’t 
use carbolic acid, as it will spoil any roller 
surface. . 


Federal at 26th 
Chicago, Illinois 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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Two dozen hints for an easier solution 
to the roller problems in your pressroom 


HERE are no bargains in rollers and it is well to 
buy from a rollermaker with an established repu- 
tation for good rollers and good service. At the 

< same time, the printer should codperate with the 
af € rollermaker, informing him in detail for what 
kind of printing the rollers are to be used. As 


there is no ink suited to every paper, so there is 
no universal roller. One type is best for each class of work and 
if the printer will enlighten the rollermaker on requirements, he 
will be assured that he is getting the best roller available for his 
line of printing. 

He will be informed which sort of roller is best after his press- 
room equipment, local atmospheric conditions, speed and con- 
tinuity of press operation, kinds of paper and ink, kinds of forms, 
and so on, are taken into consideration. Either seasonal, all- 
season, or a combination of seasonal and mid-seasonal rollers may 
be preferable. 

If the pressroom is a sizable one, the printer should consider 
the roller-seasoning and the roller-sectioning machines which may 
be used by permission of the rollermaker to make replacements 
of composition on rollers at minimum cost and maximum con- 
venience, in his pressroom. These machines are used by large 
plants, some running on the best grades of work, others running 
on rotary machines on long runs. 


Order in time for seasoning 


It is better to order rollers early enough to allow the roller- 
maker to make and allow them to season. If not, they should 
reach the pressroom in time for seasoning. The length of the 
seasoning period depends on atmospheric conditions. If the end 
of the roller is very easily torn with the finger further seasoning 
is needed. A universal rule is to have winter rollers ready when 
the heating system is placed in operation in autumn and summer 
rollers when the windows are opened in the springtime. 

At least one set of rollers at all times should be on hand for 
each press, with an ample reserve in the roller cabinet. In those 
pressrooms where frequent changes from black and dark colors 
to red, yellow, and light tints are common, it pays to have an 
extra set of rollers to be used only with the light colors. 





Inspect rollers upon delivery 


The rollers arrive covered with oil from the rollermaker. Im- 
mediately the pressroom foreman should have them examined, 
after washing with kerosene. If defects are found the rollermaker 
should be notified at once. 

If the rollers pass inspection, they should be coated with petro- 
latum and placed in the roller cabinet in vertical position. The 
cabinet should be large enough to allow easy movement of the 
rollers in and out and should be dry and well ventilated. All 
rollers should be either marked or regularly located by a set rule 
in the cabinet for easy identification. 

In some locations it is difficult to season rollers in the months 
when high humidity is prevalent. Especially then is it advisable 
to have the rollermaker season the rollers. If not, about all the 
pressman can do is to keep oil on the rollers on damp days and 
wipe it off for seasoning on dry days. In emergencies, electric 
fans are used to throw dry air on rollers for seasoning but natural 
seasoning is better. 


Watch for sagging rollers 


The pressman should test new rollers for tack, resiliency, and 
roundness, and especially watch for sagging rollers if transit from 
rollermaker has been lengthy, during which period long rollers 
may sag. If this condition is noticed, the rollers should be allowed 
to remain in the box in horizontal position, with high side of 
roller up, for a few days until normal shape is recovered. 

Sometimes by accident rollers are cast with faulty preparation 
of the core so that the composition cannot adhere in spots and 
this may cause a sagging of the composition which will not be 
apparent until the rollers are in use on the press, when mysterious 
streaks in the print may puzzle all the expert observers. 

By elimination, in such a predicament, the sagging roller may 
be discovered and on being ripped open it may appear, as has 
happened, that a worker in the roller factory had accidentally 
allowed some oil to drop on the core just before casting the roller. 
The accident was not noticed and, in casting, the composition 
could not grip the oily section. No sagging showed during the 
regular inspection in the roller plant nor in the pressroom where 
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the roller was sent but in the first run on the press, the mysterious 
streak above mentioned developed to confound a host of press- 
men and pundits. 


4 Importance of choosing right rollers 


The ideal conditions for a job would be to allow the printer 
to do what is generally left to the customer or an agency, that is, 
specify form and paper but after five centuries of printing the 
printer finds himself euchered into a position where he has no 
choice but must make the best of errors of others in choosing the 
wrong form or paper for a job. 

Happily, however, the printer generally can choose his own 
rollers and inks even if colors are specified by outsiders. The 
choice of the right roller and ink by the printer can make up for 
many errors of expert advertisers and salesmen. 

The principal tools or instruments of the pressman are the 
press, ink, overlay knife, and the roller, which may be compared 
to the painter’s brush with the difference that the mechanical 
work of the roller on close examination is more wonderful than 
any accomplishment of the brush of a Titian. 

The old master stuccoed on his colors leisurely in dabs but 
the roller at express train speed inks needle points, open typo- 
graphical characters, halftones and solids from one and the same 
film of ink which may be microfine (around one-ten-thousandth 
of an inch in thickness), yet inks all the points, lines, and masses 
well, marvelously well. 

One with rounded experience will agree that printing ink and 
the printer’s roller are two of man’s most ingenious productions 
and it is only fair to say that both have been most highly de- 
veloped in this country. Especially is the development of the 
modern roller largely due to the ingenuity of the rollermakers 
in our own country. 

One need only look at a fine job of high-grade printing in 
order to feel what a remarkable tool the printer’s roller must be, 
if well made, well cared for, and in good condition to do its own 
special, peculiar job of painting words and pictures and speaking 
to the eye. 


Kerosene is best roller wash 


Experience has shown beyond the peradventure of a doubt 
that the best roller wash is kerosene. While gasoline and other 
detergents crack the surface of the roller as they glaze it, allowing 
oxygen to dry it by penetration, kerosene cleans without injuring 
the roller’s surface, which resembles the human skin. 

One who has dabbled much in gasoline and the like at his 
work knows how unkind it is to the skin of the hand and also 
the rather bland feel of kerosene. 


Skin-like touch of the roller 


The remarkable touch of the roller is due to the peculiar 
tack of the albumenoid gelatin, glue, which is one of the two 
binary parts of the “composition,” the other being glycerin. The 
glue is the more important but glycerin is needed to retain the 
tack or touch of the glue. Glycerin can absorb moisture, without 
which the glue would lose its tack and become horny. 

In the dry, hot air of the wintertime pressroom, glycerin can 
lose moisture and in the high humidity of summer it can absorb 
too much. Loss of moisture by the glycerin leaves the glue hard 
and at the same time the roller is likely to go out of round. Ex- 
cess moisture kills the tack of the roller just as the form of glue 
called mucilage loses its adhesiveness if too much water is added. 
In either case the tacky touch and usefulness is gone. 

Since most rollers are idle at night, half their life, the next 
important care after washing by kerosene is to keep the rollers 
covered with oil at night; the oil keeps the glycerin content of 
moisture in and the moisture of the air out of the roller. 

Glycerin, like alcohol, is an excellent preservative and keeps 
the glue from spoiling. But the paramount end is, if possible, to 
keep the proportion of glycerin close to the quantity placed in 


the roller by the rollermaker. Hence the importance of keeping 
rollers covered when not rolling. 

The favorite method is to run oil on the rollers to mix with 
the ink at quitting time; but the ink must not be dry under the 
oil. Rubbing the roller with the finger is the test. In the morning 
the rollers are washed with kerosene which means clean rollers 
to start with. 

In large plants where all presses run steadily, washing up may 
be delegated to one or more assistants at a premium wage. Also 
oiling up may be so delegated. In plants with presses down at 
intervals regularly the washing up and oiling may be left to 
assistants not busy on production. 


Rollers must be set properly 


After obtaining a good roller and giving it the best of care, 
its usefulness, and also the length of its life to a great extent, is 
dependent on its setting. 

There are various ways of setting but the basic requirement 
at all times is to set as lightly as possible without losing good ink- 
ing. A heavy setting not only wears the roller prematurely but 
wipes the ink off or ahead on the form instead of inking it in 
the accepted sense. 

At times, as makeshift, rollers are set hard against the vibrator 
as, for instance, in the attempt to get rid of a ghost. However, it 
is apparent that the basic causes of the ghost are to be found in 
the inking system as a whole. 

Obviously, if the fault lies in rollers that are too hard, lacking 
tack and resiliency, or in an ink not suited to the form, generally 
a solid, it is unreasonable to jam the roller so that it is traveling 
at different contacts with form and vibrator, which means slip- 
page. The better course is to get better rollers and ink for the job. 

Platen presses can be fitted with roller trucks of different 
diameters and some presses have adjustable roller tracks, which 
simplifies the setting of rollers considerably. 

The test is to see a reproduction of the form on the rollers as 
they pass up on to the ink plate after inking the form. If the re- 
production is lacking or very hard to see, the rollers were too 
light on the form. If very heavy and squashy, the rollers were 
too heavy on the form. The happy medium is soon learned and 
easily recognized. 

In passing, it is well to utilize under-type-high perforating 
rules, leaders, and so on, to save the rollers on all types of presses. 

Probably the best way to set rollers on flat-bed cylinder 
presses is to set them to the ink plate. It is run under the rollers 
while out of contact with vibrators. The sockets at both ends are 
lowered until the roller rests on the ink plate throughout its 
length, the sockets are then raised until they touch the stock of 
the roller. 

For new, very resilient rollers, both sockets are next turned a 
trifle higher, for old, hard rollers a trifle lower. If you want to 
“take a picture” of the setting, ink the roller and note the streak 
which may vary from a pica to a quarter of an inch in width 
throughout its length across the plate. 

Another method is to set by means of gages, which are not 
always present when wanted. Still another is to set by feeler sheets 
of paper, et cetera, but the same end is sought by all, a light 
but not weak contact and the set to the vibrator should be the 
same except in unavoidable emergencies. 

On most makes of flat-beds, the aim is to get uniform contact 
with form and vibrators. The simplest way to set to vibrator is to 
move the press until form rollers are out of contact with both 
ink plate and form and then set rollers on one end just to con- 
tact vibrator. 

The other ends are next set to the required contact after which 
the ends previously set are brought to the required contact, that 
is, same as on ink plate. One man generally can do this setting 
better than two because of difference in judgment of what is 
right contact. 

On presses where a single adjustment is provided for form and 
vibrator, the press is inked up. Next the ink plate is washed and 
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Flame throwers are powerful weapons in the clean-up 
fighting that calls for the extinction of plant or animal life. 

Though not so vicious, the warm weather heat is a de- 
structive force to rollers that are not made to withstand 
the conditions that result from such weather. 

When the seasons change, do not be caught with rollers 
that will make you reduce your press speeds, increase 
wash-up time, or decrease the quality of your printing. 

You can get all the Bingham Rollers you need---Natural 
Rubber, Synthetic Rubber, Vulcanized Oil, or Composition. 
Send in your old rollers now---and have them reconditioned 
to give you maximum output during the coming months. 

Check with your nearest Bingham representative on any 
roller problem. He will serve you well. 
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Roller Makers Since 1847 
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the rollers are locked against the plate, then raised to scan the 
width of the streak of ink on the plate. 

Ductor rollers on most presses are set first to either ink plate 
or front vibrator, after which the fountain is moved to firmly 
contact the ductor roller. 

On most rotary machines the rollers are first set to contact 
the plates and then the vibrators. One method is to wash the 
plates and lock the inked rollers against them, thereby “taking a 
picture” of the contact. Another favorite method is to use an 
oiled sheet of thin paper as feeler to test the contact. 


8 Convenient roller accessories 


The roller-washing machine, which may be had for all makes 
of presses, is a very valuable pressroom convenience, saving time, 
kerosene, and wipers and doing a better job. Some makers of 
synthetic rubber rollers for offset presses say to wash these 
rollers by hand in order to be sure they are thoroughly clean. 

A roller rack is also a useful bit of equipment, safeguarding 
rollers from getting knocked down and economizing on space re- 
quired for rollers off the press. The rack also holds rollers in a 
position which permits thorough washing in less time. 


Numbering rollers for position 


In a well ordered pressroom, the rollers on each press are 
numbered, the form rollers from one up consecutively, starting 
with the roller next to the cylinder and working back toward the 
delivery end; this permits any pressman, including a newcomer, 
to locate each roller in its proper place on all presses. 

This is important when some rollers on each press are in bet- 
ter condition than others, which is generally the case. The best 
form roller should be underpassed last by the form, permitting it 
to make up for defects in the other rollers, if any. 

On some presses all the rollers are interchangeable and should 
be numbered from one up as above. Here the better rollers are 
generally worked on the form. When form rollers and distribu- 
tors are of different sizes, each group is numbered from one up. 

The common practice is to make Roman numbers on the 
beveled ends of the roller composition on the roller. It is a mis- 
take to stamp the numbers on the stocks because this does not 
permit rollers to be changed in position when necessary. 

For example, the best roller might be on No. 1 stock by this 
system when ordered but in the course of time it might be rated 
third or fourth best. 

It goes without saying that rollers should be handled carefully 
when placed in and taken off the press to avoid injuring either 
composition or core. A bent core destroys the usefulness of a 
roller and should be corrected by the rollermaker. 


10 Care of rollers on the press 


If ink is not needed at or near the ends of rollers during a 
run, this part should be covered with lanolin, to prevent drying, 
heating, and cracking of the roller surface. In locations where 
humidity is high it is well to cover the beveled ends down to the 
core with shellac or varnish. 

Inks should not be allowed to dry on rollers. The pressman 
knows which kinds of inks oxidize rapidly on the rollers and these 
should be carefully watched during makeready and the run. 
Sometimes when noticed in time drying may be avoided by add- 
ing varnish or a retarder; if not, a thorough washup is in order. 

If the ink has dried too hard to be removed with kerosene, a 
known safe detergent like carbon tetrachloride will remove most 
inks. If this powerful solvent fails, resort may be had to crude 
carbolic acid (dead oil) but it spoils the surface of the roller. 


11 Shrinking and cracking of surface 


It is generally known that certain items in ink formulas 
have a tendency to dry and crack the surface of the roller, such 
for instance as driers and various pigments and extenders. It 
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would be difficult to avoid using such inks because the range is 
wide and often substitutions are no kinder to the roller. 

For example, many inks contain alumina hydrate, a very use- 
ful white pigment used as extender in many colored and white 
inks. It works well but is a powerful astringent. In fact, alumina 
hydroxide is the best modern remedy for stomach ulcers and per- 
sistent diarrhea, which killed a number of our early Presidents. 

These various ingredients of inks which are harmful to roll- 
ers absorb moisture from the roller, thereby leaving a tight sur- 
face on a shrunken roller and the tight surface cracks. 

Just so will parts near ends of rollers crack if not protected 
by lanolin or grease. Shrinking and cracking may be caused when 
a roller, after running during the day, is washed up in the evening 
and exposed to a much lower temperature during the night 
which is quite generally the case. Here again is seen the advan- 
tage of keeping oil and ink on the rollers during the lapse be- 
tween use. 


1 Proper resiliency in a roller 


Tack and roundness must be present in a good roller but 
resiliency should vary with the speed of presses, slow presses safely 
using more resilient rollers which help to obtain the best possible 
print. 


Carelessness is always costly 


Strange as it may seem, some workers at times have al- 
lowed the rollers to stand too long on ink plate or form, causing 
them to acquire a flat streak or indentations from the units of 
the form, which error must be classed as inexcusable carelessness. 


1 Most common roller troubles 


By way of refreshing the memory of oldsters and giving 
suggestions to youngsters, a brief discussion of principal roller 
troubles is in order. 

Be assured that mest roller troubles can be avoided at the 
start by working in codperation with the rollermaker so that he 
knows just what kind of work you want to do, what your equip- 
ment consists of, and local atmospheric conditions. 

Thus you will avoid such common troubles as waterlogged 
rollers, sagging rollers, unseasoned rollers, under- and over-size 
rollers, too soft or too hard rollers, and rollers lacking in re- 
siliency and tack by giving all necessary detail information when 
ordering, requesting the rollermaker to make repairs such as 
straightening bent cores, replacing pins on platen press roller 
cores needed to make the roller turn as it should, and to season 
and ship by quickest route to avoid sagging. 


15 Hard rollers practically useless 


Hard rollers are a handicap at all times and should be 
avoided. A wooden or metallic roller is about as useful. Causes: 
not enough glycerin in roller formula (avoid bargain offers); a 
very warm, dry pressroom, aggravated by leaving rollers un- 
covered; very low temperature in pressroom; roller washes other 
than kerosene; moisture absorbing constituent parts of inks 
which, of course, are made to decorate paper and other surfaces 
and not primarily to aid in keeping rollers tacky, resilient, and 
round. 

The preventives are to buy from a reputable rollermaker, 
correct atmospheric conditions, keep the rollers covered when 
not in use, and wash with kerosene. Sometimes a hard roller may 
be temporarily revived, not often though, by wiping with soft 
rag from which tepid water has been well wrung out, taking care 
not to allow drops of water visible to the eye to remain on the 
roller. 

Tacky inks may sometimes be used with hard rollers which 
fail to distribute soft inks. As hard rollers do not properly ink 
but wipe ink from the form it is well to replace them as quickly 


as possible. 
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ig Rollers that are too soft 


An uncommon cause of soft rollers is too much glycerin 
in formula; lack of seasoning is a very common cause; exposure 
to excess moisture; set too hard on form with consequent friction 
and heat; similar set against vibrator; use of very stiff ink which 
noticeably slows speed of press; winter rollers used in the 
summer. 

The preventives are obvious. If rollers have swelled, dry out 
with warm, dry air from electric fan and keep in a cool place 
after heating is noticed. During the correctional seasoning avoid 
stiff inks. 


17 Causes of non-resilient rollers 


Old or salvaged colloid or cheap grade with insufficient 
glycerin; rollers too old; astringent pigments in inks or use of 
washes which tend to glaze the surface of the roller. Again, re- 
buff the bargain offerer and do not expect the roller to function 
too long. 


] Over-and under-size rollers 


Errors in specifying dimensions and failing to codperate 
with rollermaker are causes. On platen presses which have had 
hard usage for a long while, the tracks and gudgeons both are 
worn and the rollermaker can help when new gudgeons do not 
solve the problem. Gudgeons of different diameters are avail- 
able. So are rollers with a similar range. Excessive shrinking 
leads to undersize rollers and exposure to excess humidity to 
oversize ones. Preventives and corrections are obvious. 


19 Humidity causes waterlogged rollers 


While often caused by failing to season, the most common 
cause is prevalent high humidity and in many localities this is a 
serious problem. Other causes are washing rollers with damp 
rag too often. This is done to remove film which sometimes forms 
on rollers and lowers tack and resiliency. 

The preventives are to order seasoned rollers and protect 
them from high humidity by keeping them covered at all times. 
Water-soluble-dye inks should not be used on good composition 
rollers. Remedies: dry the roller with heat for temporary relief 
and keep covered. 


2 Small holes in surface of roller 


If such are found on receipt of roller from rollermaker, 
he may be expected to replace the faulty rollers. If holes are 
caused in the press, look for sand and other gritty material, bits 
of metal, et cetera. Such rollers require extra careful washing 
up for colors. 


2 Unevenness caused by neglect 


This is caused by leaving rollers standing too long against 
metal parts of inking system or on the form. If noticed in time 
the inequalities may sometimes be rolled out but not always. This 
corrective works better when rollers are not hard but rather soft 
and resilient. 


2 “/Qut-of-round’”’ rollers 


Ink drying on parts of roller takes it out of round thereon. 
Certain inks during a run may affect parts of roller which they 
cover in this way. Another cause is failing to keep parts near 


ends of rollers covered when these parts are not inked, also 
failure to cover the ends with shellac or other material. 

Sagging rollers, previously have been noticed. If found on 
receipt the rollermaker should be notified at once. 


23 Rubber and other special rollers 


Rubber rollers are widely used on newspaper rotary ma- 
chines, because they do not melt and so cause less hazard in 
schedules. Rubber does not pick up dirt as readily as composition 
rollers, so is used on many presses outside of the newspaper field, 
in some plants in other positions than on the form, in others 
mixed with composition rollers on the form. 

As for the inking capacity of rubber compared with compo- 
sition rollers, one answer is the fact that manufacturers of rubber 
rollers with private printing plants use composition rollers on 
their presses where they are fitted for the purpose. 

Of course, rubber rollers dominate certain fields where com- 
position rollers fail, such as a great volume of anilin-ink printing, 
inks with water in the vehicle, and a number of special lines 
which do not affect the average commercial printer. 

Rubber rollers are used to an extent in commercial as well as 
magazine printing on the form and more widely as distributors. 


24 Special rollers for special jobs 


In a general way what has been said of rubber applies 
to the various other types of rollers other than glue-composition, 
such as synthetic rubber, vulcanized oil, et cetera. These will 
be discussed in a feature article later in the year. 

For certain kinds of work these modern types of rollers are 
used because best suited to meet requirements. Also they are in 
many plants used as distributors and to some extent on forms. 

As stated at the start there is a roller for every class of print- 
ing and no one is so well qualified as the rollermaker to inform 
the printer on this matter, so the first step in intelligent roller 
selection is to consult the rollermaker. 

After the choice is made, the rollermaker will advise the 
printer on the care of the newer types of rollers and the best 
wash for each. 

One reason, of course, why the newer types of rollers have 
not been more widely used on forms is that, the initial cost 
being greater, it does not pay to use the costlier rollers on forms 
which contain sharp rules and other units which injure the sur- 
face of the roller. 

The gradual adoption of under-type-high rules and other 
punching and cutting units of forms has opened a wider field 
for the newer rollers and by the same token the rollermakers in 
the van kept abreast, or shall we say ahead, of the demand by 
adding the newer types of rollers to their older lines. 

The race between the various types of rollers for preference 
sums up like this: when properly made and in good condition, 
the glue-composition roller has no superior, to put it mildly, for 
the general run of printing but it lacks the endurance of some of 
the newer type rollers on exposure to extremes of temperature, 
humidity, et cetera, and so gets out of condition and goes out 
of round sooner. 

The rollermaker has all the data on nominal and real service 
and costs of the respective types and is glad to give reliable in- 
formation to the printer who consults him. 

No doubt it would be interesting to discuss the various print- 
ing troubles caused by choice of the wrong roller for the work in 
hand, rollers out of condition, out-of-round, sagging, too hard, 
too soft, rollers not properly set, et cetera, but all that is another 
and a lengthy story which may wait awhile. 


This is the first of a series of comprehensive articles on various 
phases of printing plant maintenance. Continuing with care of 
motors in June, we will cover other angles from month to month 
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In 1790 


the year Benjamin Franklin, 


Printer, died... 


the founder of this Company, and 

the first Roller Maker in the 

United States, Samuel Bingham, 

was born. He started casting 

Printers’ Rollers in 1826, in the same section of New 

York City as we are now located. Through the pioneer 

years and all those that have followed, through war 

periods and in peaceful times, we have cast Printers’ 

Rollers for over a hundred years. We have kept pace with those changing 
times, and developed new types of rollers for all the new types of presses. 
We have a well organized service department, and can make econom- 
ical suggestions for every sized printing or lithographing plant in the 


sections of the country where our factories are located. 


Remember: One Good Roller on Hand 
is Worth Three on the Way 


BINGHAM BROTHERS 


Roller 


406 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
521 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
980 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
131 Colvin St., Baltimore, Md. 













































































‘for your fine achievement in the 
production of war equipment.’ 


Che men and women of 
Dexter Folder Company 
are proud of earning the 
Army Navy “E” Pennant 
and they thank their 
customers and suppliers 
for the cooperation which 
helped to make it possible. 











WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


February 20, 1943 


To the Men and Women 
of the Dexter Folder Company 
Pearl River, New York 


This is to inform you that the paar se 
conferring upon you the Army-Navy Production Award for 
pea achievement in the production of war equipment. 


This award consists of a flag to be flown above 
your plant and a lapel =n significant of major contri- 
bution to victory, for every individual in your plant. 


nee cat ae tical patriotism of you men and 
women 0: Bae -negelgperszid gg Pn inspiring. — 
will be diftic ad surpass, yet the ggg la 
every confiden > aoe 1 Gr ae only to be broken 


Sincerely yours, 


UsPPx— 


Robert P. Patterson 
Under Secretary of War 














DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Pearl River, New York 


NEW YORK, 330 West 42nd Street * CHICAGO, 117 West Harrison Street * PHILADELPHIA, 387 Bourse Building * BOSTON, 185 Summer 

Street * CLEVELAND, 2391 Fenwood Road * ST. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Exchange Building * SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, 

Harry W. Brintnall Co. * ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co., 231 Pryor Street, S.W. * DENVER, A. E. Heinsohn, 1441-47 Blake Street 
CINCINNATI, 3441 St. Johns Place * WASHINGTON, P.O. Box 353, Alexandria, Va. 
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Fourth of a new series 
in Newsweek, Nation's 
Business, U. S. News. 














Arrested... for wasting a candybar wrapper ! 








A STATUTORY order makes it a punishable 
offense in England to waste paper wantonly 
—even a candybar wrapper. In England every 
bit of waste paper must be disposed of through 
a buyer or collector. These drastic rules are 
required because pulp, from which paper is 
made, is vitally necessary in manufacturing 
explosives. 

Paper 7s shells, bombs and bullets! At the 
present time a large part of the United States 
production of paper pulp goes to nitrating 
plants where certain elements of the pulp are 
removed and formed into flakes or pellets, called 


nitrate cellulose. This material then becomes 
part of the finished explosive used in shells, 
bombs and bullets. 

To conserve paper pulp for military needs, 
the U. S. Government issued a directive cur- 
tailing paper production. 

It now becomes the patriotic duty of every 
industry, firm, and individual to dispose of 
waste paper only to collectors or buyers of 
waste paper. They will see to it that your waste 
paper gets to the proper places for reprocessing. 
It will be made into new paper to conserve pulp 
for the explosives needed to win this war. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 EAST 42nd sT. e 
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CHICAGO: 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. ° 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES: 510 WEST 6th ST. 
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* The war Production Board has put it up 
to you—to us—to the advertising fraternity. * If we want to continue to get 
metals for new plates, those obsolete plates must be turned in! * This is no 
time to cling to cobwebbed halftones or dust covered electros. Get ’em out 
of the storeroom and scrap ’em now! As promptly as you know a cut is dead, 
send it to the old-metal man. * It’s for the good of the cause. Your coopera- 
tion is absolutely vital. Overhaul your cut file today—and keep it free from 
slackers, for the duration. * If you want complete information about your duties 


nd responsibilities under General Conservation Order M-99, phone or write. 
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HERE'S ONE RUSH JOB THAT WILL GET 
OUT ON TIME. LUCKY FOR JIM HE'S 
RUNNING ON MANAGEMENT BOND! 





I'LL SAY! LUCKY FOR HIS CUSTOMER, 
TOO! HE'LL BE PLEASED TO GET 
SUCH A GOOD JOB AT LOW COST! 


HERE’S no better business builder than a 
rush job that’s printed right, priced right 
and delivered right on time. 

That’s why so many profit-wise printers put 
their low-cost work on Management Bond, a 
watermarked Hammermill product made es- 
pecially for jobs on which pennies must be 
pinched. 

Management Bond is uniform—a fast feeder 
on your presses. It’s sturdy—an efficient worker 





in your customer’s business. It’s a paper that 
pays you two profits—one when you print the 
job . . . a second when your pleased customer 
re-orders. 

You can get Management Bond quickly 
through your Hammermill Agent in white and 
colors, in standard weights and sizes. Mail 
coupon for the Management Bond portfolio. 
Contains specimen printed forms. Suggests use- 
ful ideas for low-cost jobs. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 


Please send me—free—the Manage- 
ment Bond portfolio of printed forms. 


for at! Erie, Pennsylvania 
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What of the America of Tomorrow? 


Flow will it affect the future of the Graphic 
Arts Industry? Business looks with interest 
and new hope to the postwar era, and from 
Ideal’s observations the picture is a bright one 
and full of promise. 


Out of the chaos and misery inflicted upon a 
world at war will come a realization of the 
futility of forceful conflict, a greater appreci- 
ation of peace, and an abundant life with less 
waste and more efficiency. 


Yes, the America of tomorrow will see the re- 
birth of consumer goods with new faces, new 
streamlines and an extended service life. Great 
battles are being won daily in the research and 
engineering laboratories of industrial plants 
in solving and developing processes and meth- 
ods that will reward a market that has patri- 
otically borne privations and curtailments. 


Years of early pioneering and experience in 
the development of synthetics have qualified 
Ideal skilled technicians to render a vitally 
important service to our government in the 
present armament program. Members of the 
Graphic Arts have received the benefits of this 
knowledge in the rollers developed to over- 
come the injurious reactions of inks and sol- 
vents. The future presages still greater strides 
toward perfection of pressroom equipment for 
raising both production and quality standards. 


There’s a rainbow of hope following the storm, 
assuring our trade some substitutes for the 
present critical materials that far overshadow 
the merits and possibilities of their predeces- 
sors—and we pledge to carry on in persistent 
quest for the ultimate. 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Service branches in the principal cities LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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How’s your '1.Q.° 
on P.L.&R.*? 


HERE are 12 different ways to print instruc- 
tions on third class mail matter. Are you fa- 
miliar with them all? Thr, 

If you'd like to brush up—so as to advise your _ Proper Use of 
printing customers—ask your paper merchant for Instructions 
our new pocket folder, “How to Keep Your Mail- fo t, 
ing List Up-to-Date.” , he P Stmaster”“ 

This is the latest publication in our series of 
informative pamphlets on envelopes, and their 
printing and use. Others still available are: ‘The 
Envelope Selector” and ‘The Ration Book of Un- 
rationed Ideas for Business Letterheads and En- 
velopes to match.” c 

*Postal Laws & Regulations 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
General Offices, Spring field, Massachusetts 
13 Manufacturing Divisions 5 Sales-Service Offices 


USE envelopes ee ESSENTIAL COURIERS IN WAR AND PEACE 


Makers of ENVELOPES ¢ WRITING PAPER * NOTE BOOKS ¢ TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS ¢ MOISTURE- 
PROOF BAGS ° PAPER CUPS e TOILET TISSUE «¢ PAPER TOWELS *¢ AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
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BEHOLD THE FACE OF THE NATION! 


Today, everything reflects the strong, grim, resolute spirit of 
the people . . . as our fighting and toiling millions drive toward 
the mightiest decision since the founding of the Republic. Gone 
are frills and frivolities. Miraculous has been the transforma- 
tion of industry... gigantic its production of weapons potent 
to determine the issue of battles and win through to complete 
victory and durable peace. Wonderful has been the will of 
the people to accept sacrifice . . . to impose upon themselves 
the discipline which is of the essence of democracy . . . to for- 
get personal considerations and human preferences and to 
assume the burdens and meet the hazards which beset our path. 

Still, there remain the irreducible needs of the Present... 
and our dreams for a grander Future beyond the years of storm. 
How is American business using paper and printing to play its part 
—its vital part—in these extraordinary times? You will find a 
thrilling answer in the new Westvaco INsPIRATIONS FOR 
Printers No. 140, which is built upon the theme: “The 
Face of America.” It is now ready. Your printer will be glad 


to supply you with a copy. Call him today! 


PRINTERS OF AMERICA! Buyers of printing will see this insert, 
with copy exactly as shown above, in the May issues of a group of 
advertising magazines. Be ready to supply copies of Westvaco Inspira- 
tions for Printers No. 140 to all who request them. A supply will be 


sent you by your Westvaco Distributor on request. 


Wlosl Virginia Bulfi and Duper “Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


COPYRIGHT, 1943, BY WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
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REFLECTIONS ON A SHOP WINDOW 


By Aaron Bohrod 
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RATIONED! 
>>> Materials 
for rollers are being 
sparingly rationed. 
The story of the superiority of 
Order rollers 


ADENA HALFTONE now and be prepared 
Offset for any emergency. 


s “broadcast” by countless lithog- 
raphers—and their customers, too! 
They know it is unexcelled for results! 

Always free from mottling, Adena 


Halftone Offset is midway between 
enamel and regular offset. Dull or 

gloss, it “goes to town,” irrespective C 

of difficult pressroom conditions. S 





Save money by ship- 
ping via Miami Valley 


Shippers Association 











GREETING CARD 


Bann: CHICAGO 
BUY WAR STAMPS! BUY WAR BONDS! ROLLER CO. 


t \ PRINTERS BLDG. 


Sony LLICOTH E 732 Sherman Street 
ror nicwceae PAPERS CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. ” : 
Chillicothe, Ohio The Longer You Use em 


ee The Better You'll Like ‘em” 


"MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 
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To PREPRINT means to check and to 
correct plate and form faults and errors 
when it can be done most economi- 
cally and efficiently. 

_ It is obvious that the checking and 
correction of forms and plates AFTER 
they are on expensive production 
presses is extremely costly. 

'. As it is impossible to determine in 


‘advance accurately what this time 
will be, this indefinite factor on esti- 
‘mated jobs can be the difference be- 
tween loss and profit. 
PREPRINTING is a sure cure for this 


---and you can prove it for yourself--- 
by degrees. You can see it cut down 
your makeready time, increase the 
impression output of your presses --- 
and add to your profits. 

PREPRINTING pays as sure as 2 
and 2 equals 4. In PREPRINTING, you 
add man-hours to LOW-COST ma- 
chine hours, instead of adding a 
greater number of man-hours to HIGH- 
COST machine hours. 

If you are interested in more eco- 
nomical production, seriously consider 


PREPRINTING for your plant. 


VANDERCOOK.) 


PROOF PRESSES 


BLOCK LEVELLERS 


HACKER GAUGES 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Main Office and Plant, 900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastern Branch: 216 East 45th Street, New York - 


Canada: Sears Limited, Toronto 
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ale made PRACTICAL! 


, with quality of output 
and low cost of production | 


and maintenance . . . when the 
machine is BIJUR-equipped. 
Insure better work and more 
of it—with Bijur automatic 
“metered” lubrication! 


BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY * NEW YORK 
1401 


Biyour 


Press .. . Bijur Lubricated. . on 
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Announcing the 7th Revised Edition! 


5.00 


The Story of 
Printing and 
Bookmaking 


by 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 


ERE is the whole fascinating history of print- 

ing told by one of America’s outstanding ty- 
pographers and book designers. Long regarded as 
the standard work on the background of printing, 
THE BOOK belongs on the reference shelf of every 
printer. The text is illustrated by 150 reproductions 
of the work of old and modern printers, engravers, 
and bookbinders. A 32-page bibliography of print- 
ing and bookmaking is included. Order your copy 
from the book department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 





TAS 
PRODUCT OF NEARLY FORTY 
YEARS OF SPECIALIZATION 


KIMBLE 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Planning 


New Era Press? 





If it’s for the present (sub- 
ject to priorities) or after 
the war, get in touch with 


us. The minute permis- Keep Your Equipment 
,  enapteggee- 
contirm your eprication, || I Shape for the Job Ahead 


give you preference in the 
order received. @ Gas rationing, to the Salesmanager, 
means more sales contacts and selling 


NEW FRA MANUFACTURING COMPANY through the mails. This will place a 


371 Eleventh Ave. Paterson, N. J. far greater burden on all printing 
equipment during 1943. In many 


: : i ’ instances it will call for overtime press 
: N E W E R A runs and a “step-up” of production 
_ : speed all down the line. 

 MULTI-PRODUCT PRESS | 
— - @sz78 , To you it will mean careful, periodic 
inspection of your equipment. Prompt 
i repair and replacement of broken and 
SA 3 g e C | S Ce) N worn parts. In general, a stricter vigi- 
, lance over all machinery that costly 


breakdown and repair delays may be 
avoided. 





























CHALLENGE will co-operate to the 
best of its ability in serving customers 
and dealers ...in supplying necessary 
replacement parts ...and to deliver, 
whenever possible, essential equip- 
ment to printers, publishers, type- 
setters and binders. 








* 


As a friendly bit of advice 
we think it only good busi- 
ness “TO TAKE CARE OF 
WHAT YOU HAVE!” 

















The Challenge Machinery Co. 


me 50)” emx 
wy Sy) 
GRAND HAVEN, “Qayagge MICHIGAN 


mum Eastern Sales Office: 50 Church St. New York Camas 
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cov was teuaer | OL INLAND PRINTER 


WHEN I BOUGHT A Volume 111 ¢ April, 1943  ¢ Number 1 


oe y) PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
€ Horace T. Hunter, President 
; John R. Thompson, Vice-President and Treasurer 
a J. L. Frazier, Secretary 
' 309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
= 


BASE SYSTEM 








THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and signifi- 
cant information on matters concerning the printing and 
allied industries. Contributions are solicited but should be 
concisely stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 





. iJ * om . 
At a time like this, an investment in 
5 : : SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

a For United States and countries within postal union, in- 

quality really begins to pay extra divi- cluding Spain, one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, 

d d . .  caggenctcl —— vag Sati none ge oo not included 

n postal union, a a year. Make checks or money or- 

ends. My Sterling Toggle Base ts ders (for foreign) payable to Tradepress Publishing Corpo- 
d f . \ f \ lif ration. (Foreign postage stamps not acceptable.) 

made of semi-stee or ion ite For Canada and Newfoundland, one year, $4.50; two years, 

s 3 =o $8.00; three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscrip- 

tions and remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to 

The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Ont. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 

unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 


s 
tions and hooks regularly and protect following issue. Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 


which means that if I clean base sec- 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
: Fidelity aie sage Company _ Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
actual use, I can count on my present S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
’ « The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Quadrant House, 
base system’s serving me dependably 55 Pall Mall, S. W. 1, London, England. 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 


. 
for the duration. » » ” » Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 


F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 
John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY Johannesburg, South Africa. 


B N. F Ni N Warwick Building, 
436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE « CINCINNATI, OHIO Wns men eee a «lee 


23 EAST 26th STREET e NEW YORK CITY Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 


FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
R B K 4 k, S In Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 
e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole Sot varnisnes an Gaetiens. Berger & Wirth, Inc. 
— — a igen yee a 0m 35 wena —— N. sf 538 plied sT., aaesan 
orators, Power and Foot-Power Vertica 


Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power and 
Foot-Power Punching Machines, and Gang 


Stitchers. 
slant icabiamidtiks ROTARY PRESSES 
paints : ’ for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World for Folding Bex Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requi ie 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


them adequately when they're not in 
































THIS IS THE Shel THIS IS THE Box THIS IS THE Fak 


Watermarked Contains 500 plus sheets”. .fits the Contains 10 boxes, a total of 5000 
Caslon Bond desk drawer and stockroom shelves plus sheets.* The Pak makes a dust- 
..has utility value when empty... proof delivery or storage unit... 


* extras for make-ready 


The Munising Pak * a iP oaten estoy 
sturdy one-piece container mokecready 
* space for your label 

which is there at re-order 

time * it saves time 

* eliminates waste... 

Convenient * Compact * ‘eccurate 

Clean * easy-to-open Mill Cut 

* and easy-to-close 82x11 

Your customers will like it The AAA buy for letterheads and forms 


The Munising Paper Co. 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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Through constant research and im- 
provements in manufacturing meth- 
ods, BROCK and RANKIN has kept 
pace through the years with the de- 
mand for improved bindings for 
books and catalogs and has inter- 
preted the exacting needs of printers 


and publishers for fifty-one years. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


‘Book and Catalog ‘Binding 
for More Than 50 Years 


619 South La Salle Street e Chicago 
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HELP! 3 WAYS TO MAKE 


NUMBERING MACHINES LAST! 


@ Inspect regularly after each run. 


@ Always keep clean and properly oiled and adjusted. 
2) ee 


@ Roberts big Service Department will recondition—any 
make—for you. But... When replacing worn-out ma- 
chines, insist on ROBERTS with all these advantages: 
Positive-action Direct Drive; Low Plunger; large Main 
Spring; welded steel Plunger Guide Pins; Steel Case and 
Staple Release for plunger; Double Wire Spring straddles 
the unit retaining pawl; improved Drop Cipher. 


Buy Model 27... 
5-Wheel, $12. 


Less ach 
40% 7 = a 


Or Model 28... 
6-Wheel, $14. 


po Pat ba each 


— net 


Roman or Gothic style; forward or backward action. 
Quantity discounts; 10% trade-in. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE C0. 


694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
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The durability and sitinsatai of all-purpose 
Dayco Rollers is backed by years of hard won 
“know-how” in the pioneering and d : 
ment of synthetic rollers for all printing and 
lithographic purposes. Proved by all 

work and weather conditions for almost a 
decade on the presses of America, Daycos are 
the only rollers which can be Re-Daycoed time 
and time again to original efficiency at a 
tion of the cost of a new roller. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., 


LATIN-AMERICAN REPRESENT, 
National Paper & Type Co., 120 Wall 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Manton Bros., Ltd., Elizabeth Street, T ; 


Dayco Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL AND PIONEER SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS SINCE 1934 
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RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ By the Month: Under Situations 
Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classifications, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95. (Re- 
plies to keyed ads forwarded daily 
when received — no extra charge.) 
Terms: Cash with order. 
@ By the Year—the rate is still lower, 
and you automatically get THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER monthly (regularly $4 
by subscription): First three lines, 
$22.50 a year when paid in advance; 
each additional line, $6.00 a year. No 
display or cuts. 

Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, and 
in view of small amount usually in- 
volved, please enclose check with order. 
e a 1 -. Th, 6 ti. 12 ti. 

nch,. $7.50 $ 6.75 

- f 12.00 11.00 

: 27:00 25.00 23.00 21.00 

Closing Date: 26th of preceding month. 


BROKERS 

@ MAY BROS. Binghamton, N._ Y. 
Established 1914, Newspapers bought 

and sold without publicity. 








BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for ll 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





GALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 








Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. Write 
for catalog in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA 





CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Galcnds’ FF Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
or 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo 


FOR SALE 


@ KELLY PRESSES—one Style B $800 
—one Style B Special with Cunning- 
ham Distributor $1000. In A-1 condi- 
tion. Not used after being overhauled 
completely by the American Type 
Founders, Cleveland. Can be tried out 
before buying. R. Mueller Printing 
and Lithograph Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 











@ Bookbinders’ Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. pg 3 -~ particulars. 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 0 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





@ 64” Seybold Cutter, Twentieth Cen- 

tury Model, Automatic Clamp, guar- 
anteed to be in good working order. 
Box A 572. 





@ For Sale: An Extensive Line of new 
and rebuilt printing equipment on 

easy terms. Write for free list. Missouri- 

Central Type Foundry, Wichita, Kan. 


@ 1/6 H.P.D.C. USED MOTORS 32—110 
or 220 volts. Choice $10. Brunia Elec- 
tric, 312 Grand, Des Moines, Iowa. 








HELP WANTED 


@ Bindery Foreman for pamphlet bind- 
ery. Must be familiar with folding 
machines. Plant located in middle west. 
Good opportunity for able man. Box 
A 597, The Inland Printer, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 








TYPOGRAPHER 


Wonderful opportunity for typog- 
rapher experienced in ad com- 
position, mark-up and layout. 
Quick visualizer who likes hard 
work will find per t 

tion and excellent future in pro- 
gressive, completely equipped 
plant with quality reputation. 
Delightful residence city of 
300,000, with reasonable living 
costs. Send history, draft status, 
and samples of your own work. 
Box A599, The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IL. 














* 





@ BINDERY FOREMAN—Wanted for 

live weekly paper and commercial 
printing plant in suburban city of De- 
troit. Must know Cleveland folder, 
stitching equipment and be able to han- 
dle crew of 15 to 25 people. Work mostly 
on house organs and similar publica- 
tions. Good wages, steady job, congenial 
surroundings. Open shop. Apply at once, 
stating experience. Even though you 
may have held smaller jobs, if you have 
ability and want to develop, get in 
touch with George R. Averill, Birming- 
ham Eccentric, Birmingham, Michigan. 





@ Pressman or two-thirder. Splendid 

opportunity for an apprentice to per- 
fect himself in the trade under good 
working conditions and under the su- 
pervision of one of the finest pressmen 
in the West. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho. 





@ Pressman (Union), for hand-feed cyl- 
inder and automatic presses, as work- 
ing foreman in small western shop, Box 








Spring Tongue 
GAUGE PINS 


MEGILL’S 


Patent 


QUICK ON... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





MEGILL’S ‘Original Steel 
Pateni GAUGE PINS 


i 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75¢ a doz. for either size. 
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MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method, Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
pooks and prices. 


4, M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228, Souimtia Bye 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CoO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
ejuipment for printing machinery. 211 
yest Wacker Dr., Chicago, II. 


C°FSET PRINTING FOR THE TRADE 










































5 rying To Run Your Plant 






hort-Handed? 


tet Our Shop Handle The Over-Flow 
\ve offer the complete facilities of a mod- 
e n photo-offset plant (from art depart- 
nt to bindery) able to produce any 
pce from a black and white circular to 
a four-color process billboard —from a 
ij ‘terhead to a 1,000 page catalog. 
F anograph-Offset will give you the profit 
vy ithout the worry... 15 to 50% can be 
ded to our quoted price without being 
t of line on your estimate. We furnish 
e flat scale from which to quote on ordin- 
a y combination form planograph runs; 
» make special quotations on more com- 
plicated jobs according to specifications. 
\ve handle complete from art work, type- 
s tting, ete., to bindery—or camera, plate, 
and presswork only—shipping flat to your 
piant for finishing. 
We Protect Your Accounts—Every printer 
on our books will testify to the fair treat- 
ment we extend them. 
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FOR PRICE LIST WRITE 


GREENLEE CO. 


TELEPHONE ARMITAGE 1870 


1609 N. Wolcott, Chicago 

































By H. B. COOPER 


cant ab $450 






proofreading. Text in 
narrative style. Price 
includes postage. 





Cloth Edition 





The Inland Printer - Chicago 











PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 





PRICING GUIDE 
PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 
fast and accurate. Not intended to 
take the place of Franklin or Printed 
Products but will price, Quick, 90% of 
jobs for average, medium, large or small 
printer, Leased for $7.50 per year. Or- 
der one on ten-day approval or money 
back. Lawrence Printing Co., Inc., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL BOOKS 


@ Craftsmen Librarians: Attention! Or- 

der all books on graphic arts sub- 
jects from one source and save time and 
trouble. Discount allowed on purchases 
amounting to more than $10. Send for 
free- book list. The Inland Printer Book 
Department, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 
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AND CUTTIN 


BY LEA 








SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


Study FRANK H: YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 











Now is the time to make your spare time pay. In- 
crease your earning power. Mr. Young, interna- 
tional layout authority, offers a complete Home 
Study Course to help printers, advertising men, 
artists, etc. Learn by mail how to use sound lay- 
out principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own personal 
criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. Easy payments, 
Write to Dept. D-44 3 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 





























SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ FOREIGN TRADE SPECIALIST. 

Years’ residence, travel in principal 
markets of the world. Administration, 
marketing, research, surveys, manage- 
ment. For years successfully carrying 
on business with chemical, engineering 
and allied industries. Qualified by ex- 
perience and training produce results 
any field. American. Write only. Box 61, 
c/o Arkenberg Special Agency, 140 Nas- 
sau St., New York City. 


@ Supt. or Mer. of First Class Plant— 

now empl’d, worked up from prac- 
tical printer, skilled pressman, lino & 
intertype mechanic to plant superin- 
tendent. Taught pt’g 6 yrs.; 5 yrs. exp. 
newspaper work. Exec. ability; sales; 
estimate; automatic pt’g mchy. No 
floater; good health; 45; not likely to 
be drafted. Eastern, Midwest or South 
preferred. A-1 references. P. O. Box 
181, Bristol, Tennessee. 





@ YOUNG EXECUTIVE—Years of ex- 

perience in printing production and 
management, wishes to change to 
larger organization where he can make 
more progress. Now employed—draft 
3A—41 years of age. Good record high- 
est reference—knows how to get along 
wee people. Address Box A-596, Inland 
*rinter. 


@ Printing Superintendent—wants per- 

manent position. 25 years experience 
Chicago and middle west. Buying, 
supervising and escimating experience 
on job, color and publication work. 
Best of references. Replies confidential. 
Address Box A-598, Inland Printer, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





@ MONOTYPER — Combination key- 

board-caster operator. Union. 20 years 
experience. A-1 machinist and typogra- 
pher. Address Box A-595, Inland Printer. 





TYPEFOUNDERS : 

THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Producers of fine type faces. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 








WIRE 

SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
—Backed by eighty years of wire 

drawing experience. Supplied on spools 

or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 

ERS EVERYWHERE. 











Learn ESTIMATING NOW! 


Use Jack Tarrant’s Study Course! 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. 

25-lesson course in 
three loose-leat binders 
—actual production 
records on composition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. Thorough 
training means better 
jobs. Prepare! Order 
from this advertise- 
ment and enclose 
$19.50—new low price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 




















To Keep ‘em Flying! Buy War Bonds! 


















RAISED PRINTING COMPOUNDS 
INKS, MACHINERY (HAND AND AUTOMATIC) 


25 Years’ Experience at Your Service. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC. 
251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








wT? 

oy ENGDAHL BINDERY 
oy EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
oH **Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’’ 


wSzt| 41056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Lill. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 






















AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED « SQUARE AND TRUE » ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 





ACCURATE composing room tools 
give maximum production from 
every man-hour. Write for catalog 
of ROUSE Time-Saving equipment. 


& COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, 
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WORLD’S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Stop Offset 


yland Printer | UaiEr 


Send today for our 
new bulletin, “10 


APRIL, 1943 @ VOLUME II] © NUMBER I Ways to Avoid Off- 


set.’’ 14 pages of valu- 
* able hints for the 

pressman—how to im- 
prove presswork— 
save money—by stop- 


Lt b,;, Aa ts /, ‘ for You This Month ping Offset trouble 


Texas Plant Reports Success with Women Workers e- att 
By Charles N. Tunnell a ke Go. 
Instructing Women Workers in Press Feeding ACLS, 
By Eugene St. John Aa 
Small Plants, Too, Can Profit by Selling 
House-Organ Contracts By Fremont Kutnewsky . 
War Troubles of Business Make Jobs for Printers!....... Practical 


Modernization Still Possible Even Though Curbed by War 

By J. E. Bullard . ccaanai B O O K S 
G.A.V.C. Meets with Officials to Discuss Essential Printing. 36 
Paper Market Mix-up Fostered by Conflicting about 

Official Stories PRINTING 
Income Tax Must Be Considered Throughout the Year pire 

By A. C. Kiechlin..... a S ALLIED 
Care and Maintenance of Printers’ Rollers. . TRADES 
Send for new Book List today 


Monthly Features te Keen You Abnreast IT IS FREE 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








* 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Books for Printers Proofroom 

idea File Salesman’s Corner. eveter 
, Specimen Review..... 
Letters to the Editor....54 The Month’s News 
Pressroom Typographic Clinic. ... 
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All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND 
PRINTER assumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions. Thelr Chemistry & Technology 
J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager Harold R. Wallace, Associate Editor By CARLETON ELLIS $ 
560 pages of profusely illustrated 7 


Frank Easter, Promotion Manager H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager sent aveine wnthiniabessniiins See 
printers, lithographers, chemists- 
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[uvonette 


A tough, economical stock, ideal for letterpress, 
lithography and letterpress printing: 


TAG — Two sizes, nine weights. 
BRISTOL — 221% x 2814— 100 lb. 
COVER — Three sizes and two weights. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO ‘Ta. . op: BEREA, OHiO 
lo cea MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan cea. vont 





A-1 77 action! 





CROMWELL -crict. [YMPAN 


—for pressroom performance that spells 


better presswork, bigger profits 





Tough, durable, dependable, Cromwell Special Pre- | temperature or humidity changes. It is completely oil 
pared Tympan measures up to every modern require- _ and ink-solvent proof, and therefore prevents cleaning 
ment for precision presswork at high sustained speeds. _ agents from penetrating to the overlays. 

Thousands have already discovered how reliable it is — (, ,mwell is the one tympan that will provide these 
in preventing mishaps common to tympan failure— money-saving advantages. Your local distributor can 
and effecting savings that add up to bigger profits. supply it in rolls or sheets, cut to fit any high speed 
Today, with the government’s limitations on paper, press. Phone him today. 

Cromwell Tympan’s dependable performance is more 


important than ever. 


The high tensile strength of Cromwell Tympan enables G2 

it to be drawn absolutely tight against the cylinder, She GTA Super (4 
without danger of stretching or tearing from the clamp, 

or injury from sharp rules or edges—even during the 4801-39 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
longest runs. Uniformity is guaranteed within .001 of CHICAGO, ILL. 

an inch. It is moisture-proof, and thus unaffected by 
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